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* Srates for ‘Advertise ments. 

All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion; 
12 lines of Nonpareil space muke 1 inch. 
will be made as follows: 
On 10 lines an¢ upward, 

insertious, 10 per cent: 

12 insertions, 20 per cent; 
On 40 lines (4% column) and upward, 1 insertion, 5 per 

cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 

cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 25 per 
cent; 24 insertions, 3334 per cent. 


On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 insertions, 
20 per cent; 9 insertions, 25 percent; J2 insertions, 
3314 per cent; 24 insertions, 40 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole 
insertions, 20 per cent; 
insertions, 30 per cent; 
24 insertions, 50 per cent. A. 





3 insertions, 5 percent; 6 
9 insertions, 15 per cent; 


6 insertions, 25 per cent; 9 
12 insertions, 40 per cent; 
I. Root. 


CLUBBING Lis 


We will send GLEANINGS— 


With the Ame rican Bee-Journal, W’y (#2.00) $2.75 
With “ ° My (60) 1.25 
With the Bee-keepers’ Magazine, (1.00) 1.75 
With the Bee-keepers’ Guide, (50) 1.40 
With the Kansas Bee-keeper, (1.00) 1.90 
With the American Apiculturist, (1.00) 1.75 
With all of the above journals, 7.00 
With American Agriculturist, ($1.50) 

With the British Bee-Journal, (1.40) 

With Prairie Farmer, (2.00) oi 
With Rural New-Yorker, (2.00) 3.00 
With Scientific American, (3.20) 3.50 
With Ohio Farmer, (1.25) = 2.00 
With Jae Recorder and Cottage Gard'r, (1.00) 1.75 
With U.S. Official Postal Guide, (1.50) = 2.28 
With Sunday- Schoo] Times, weekly, (2.00) 2.25 


[Above Rates include all Postage. ] 
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~ OHAFF HIVES CHEAP. 


T will sell chatf hives all complete, made of good 
lumber, Root’s pattern, painted two couts, for £2 50, 
lower frames included. Same in flat, $150. Five 
per ct, discount on orders for 10 or more. Simplicity 
and Langstroth hives at lowest rates. 

A. F. STAUFFER, STERLING, WHITESIDE C0., ILL. 


23-21d 1mo 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Hariy Ttalian & Cyprian Queens, 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colonies. 
For uality and purity, my stock of bees can not be 
excelled in the United States. I make a specialty 
of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. Try it. 
If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, send for 
my new Circular containing directions for introduc- 
ing yy mowed remarks on the new races of Bees, etc. 


ddres 
ltfd Bre J.P.H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 
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Discounts | 


24 insertions, 25 per ce nt. | 


6 insertions, 15 per | 


page), 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 | 


| Power Machiner y may be sent to me. 
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Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 26c per lb. cash, or 28¢c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
ut our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 32c per Ib., or 36c for best 
selected wax. 

Unless you put your name on the bo, and tell how 
much you have sent, I can not hold myself respon- 
sible for mistakes. It iad not pay as a general 


» | thing to send wax by expres. 


A. i. “ROOT, Me dina, Ohio. 


BARNES’ Foot: -POWER MACHINERY. 


Read what J. I. Parent, of 
Cuartton, N. Y., says—"* We 
cut with one of your Combined 
Machines list winter 50 chaft 
hives with 7 in. cap, 100 honey 
2 racks, 500 broad frames, 2,000 
g henev boxes and a great deal 
re ofother work, This winter we 
have double the amount of bee 
@ hives, etc., t+ make und we 
expect todo it all with thix 

P Saw. It willdoall you say it 
Catalogue and Price List Free. Adeéress W.F. & JON 
Kuby street, Rockfurd, Ml. 
















will, 
BARNES, No. 


When more convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 
A. 1. Root. 
Attd 


Oldest Bee Paper in Amer ica Established i in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION, 16 pages, 50c. a year. 
925 West Madison Stree t, C hicago, Tl. 


Bee-Hives «» Sections! 


NEW SHOP AND NEW MACHINERY. 


The Largest Manufacturer of Bee-Hives, 
sections, etc., in the World. 








| Our Capacity now is a Carload of Goods Daily. 








DECIDED. 


The courts have decided the patent on the One- 
Piece Section to be null and void, for want of novel- 
ty. Weare now manufacturing them again as first 
placed on the market by Lewis & Parks. 

Write for our new price list for 1885. 


G. B. LEWIS, 
WATERTOWN, - WISCONSIN. 


COMB FOUNDATION 


.MACHINES 


$10.00 TO $50.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH 
OUR ONE-POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustration see our Illustrated Catalogue of 
Apiarian Implements and Supplies, mailed on ap- 


plication. 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


WANTE _ PURE HONEY 


Jn Exchange for 

SIMPLICITY HIVES IN THE FLAT. 
Address Cc. W. COSTELLOW. 

25- 24d Waterboro, Vork Cow, Me. 


ADANT’ S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 


19tfd 
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Obituary. 

We are pained to notice the death of our old 
friend F. N. Wilder, of Forsyth, Ga. He was one of 
the old friends of GLEANINGS, and has been an en- 
thusiatic and successful bee-keeper, widely known 
in his vicinity. His last letter, if [am correct, is 
found on page 402, June number. He was about 36 
years of age, and an earnest and consistent member 
of the Methodist Church since his 19th year. It is 
said of him that he has never, during his whole 
married life, failed to have family prayers. 

Great peace have they which love thy law, and 
nothing shall offend them.—Ps. 119: 165. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 














OUR FDN. AND FDN. MILLS. 


Your 10-inch foundation machine received in good 
order. We have tried it, and the bees have tricd 
the foundation. All parties are well satisfied. 

Columbus, Wis., June 6, 1884. SmMitH & MORGAN. 
THE WIRE-IMBEDDER FOR PUTTING FDN. INTO 
WIRED FRAMES. 


Just in time, the nice wire-imbedder came to hand 
to-day. Iam well pleased inthe prompt way you 
have of doing business. W. RIGGEN. 

North Salem, Ind., June 7, 1884. 


SOME KIND WORDS FROM MY OWN PASTOR. 


I thank you for your Christian and sensible arti- 
cle in the Nov. ‘Homes.’ May God grant that it 
may become more and more the habit of Christians 
to take their religion into their conflicts with trou- 
blesome boys or men rather than their firearms. 

Medina, O., Nov. 21, 1884. C. J. RYDER. 


iuuwtiat. © 
OUR EXTRACTORS IN ARKANSAS. 


The extractor was a “dandy” and ashow in the 
country—the only one in the county. The people 
crowded in. to see the honey taken out without in- 
juring the combs. till the house was fullin every 
room. If I had charged an admission fee I could 
have gotten my money back. Wm. DRAKE. 

Colt Station, Ark. 


SOME KIND WORDS FROM AN A B C SCHOLAR. 

Well, we are closing up another year. I began 
dealing with you last spring in a small way, but my 
upiary is growing, and so are my ideas. If my pros- 
erity keeps up I shall soon be a customer worth 
ooking after I began in the spring of 1884 with 
one small colony of beautiful Italians. My apiary 
has grown to 11 at this writing, and I have purchas- 
ed only one. a full Italian swarm, for which I gave 
: T have 9 of my colonies in chaff hives. which 

I made myself, after the instructions given in the 
A BC book, on a buzz saw T constructed myself. 


But after making those 9 hives I recognized the 
truth of your statement, that it takes a superabun- 





| any of the partics. 
| queen-mother. 
and we will send you another. 


dance of muscle and enthusiasm to run one of them; 
or, as an old fellow put. it who was looking at me 
while at work, *‘ It takes a heap o’ trompin’.” Al- 
low me to say, that my success is due to the accura- 
cy of your directions in your book. I suppose there 
was not a day during the whole summer that I did 
not pay the closest attention tothem. My neighbor 
constantly prophegied I would kill my _ bees, and I 
could get him to open his bives only after the ut- 
most urging. Result, I have grown from one to 11; 
he has grown from 7 to9, and Il have had to. keep 
coustant watch to keep my bees from robbing his. 
My honey crop was short because of the excessive 
drought. And now allow me to.thank you for the 
prompt and honest attention you have given my or- 
ders, and to hope that I shall be able to deal with 
you for long years to come. Honestly and sincerely 
your friend, C. M. ROBERTS. 
Chillicothe, O., Dec. 11, 1884. 


Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 











$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20e cach insertion, or $2.00 per year. 











Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: Noguarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 
ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
to lay when they were shipped. .They also agree to 
return the money at any time when customers be- 
come impatientof such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant- 
ed and tested gucens, furnished on application to 

Names with *, use an imported 
If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
Probably none will 


be sent for $1.00 before July 1st, or after Nov. If 
wanted sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 
*A.1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 1tf 
*Paul L. Viallon, bayou Goula, La. ltfd 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. i1tfd 
*Win. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., O. ltfd 
*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 2itfd 


*Dr. John M. Price, Tampa, Hillsboro Co., Fla. 5-3 
*§, G. Wood, Birmingham, Jeff. Co., Ala. ltfd 
*Jos. Byrne, Baton Rouge, E. Baton R. Co., La. 7-5 


| *W. W. Turner, Oak Hill, Greene Co., N. Y qh 
*S. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 21ttd 
Will True, Chadwell, Clatsop Co., Oregon. 9-7 
Jas. O. Facey, Tavistock, Ont., Can. tid 
*TD). E. Jacobs, Longley, Wood Co., O. 1-23 

















Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. I1tfd 
Apiarian Supply Co., Wilton Junction, Mus. Co., - 


C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. 21-19 
Kennedy & Leahy, Higginsville, Lafayette Co., Mo. 


ltfd 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ill. 1-13 


| Something New. 


Hive with reversible section cases, also Simplicity 
Hives, the same as A. I. Root makes them, at t's 














prices. Send for circular and price list to 
Itfdb KENNEDY & LEAHY, 
Bor il. Higginsville, Lafayette Co., Mo- 





ESTED QUEENS, $2.00. Untested, $1.00. 4-frame nu- 
clei, d $4.50. Mississippi wax-extractor, 





1S P64 


50 an y 
$3.00. OSCAR F. BLEDSOE, Grenada, Miss. dtfd 
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_ Honey Goutny. 





CITY MARKETS. 
New York.—Honey.—-We beg to inforin you that 
our market is well stocked withgcomb honey, with 
un unsatisfactory demand for Same, even at the 
following low prices: 
Fancy white clover, in ee sections, per Ib., 16@18¢ 
“ “ * iT) 2- ». . oe 


‘ 14@16 

Fair to good white,inl&2Iib. * ? Bas 
Fancy buckwheat, in 1-lb. i ee 10@11 
or io) “ 2-Ib. “ “ 9a, 


Ordinary grades, in Ll & 2 Ib. * No demand. 
Extracted, white clover, in kegs or small bbls., 8@5% 
‘ buckwheat, “* “ * = * 6@7 
Beeswax, prime yellow, per lb., 31@32 
MCCAUL & HILDRETH, 
34 Hudson Street, cor. Duane St., 
Dec. 19, 1884. New York City. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is nothing very en- 
couraging in the market. Supply is good of comb 
and extracted honcy; und while the retail demand 
is fair for the latter, it is slow for comb honey. 


De- | 


mand for extracted honey from manufacturers, is | 


very dull. Prices range low, caused not so much 
by large supplies as by the low price of sugar, adul- 
terations, and stagnation in the 
business. 
brings 15@16c per |b. on urrival, and extracted hon- 


ey, 649c. Beeswar.—Arrivals are slow, with a good 
home demand. Good yellow brings 28@2%¢c on ar- 
rival, CHaAs. F. MUTH, 


8S. E. Cor. Freeman and Central Avenues, 
Dec, 24, 1884. Cincinnati, O. 


Sr. Lovuts.—Honey.—There has been no change in 
extracted honey since our last report; only retail 
demand. Southern in barrels, worth from 5% @ 6c.; 
in kegs, 7c. for choice; in cans, 10c., at retail. Very 
little demand for comb honey. White clover in one- 
pound sections, 17 to 18¢.; in two-pound sections, 15 
to 16c, per pound. Dark honey not wanted. 

Beeswax.—Not much arriving; worth from 27@ 
9c. W.'T. ANDERSON & Co., 

Dec, 24, 1884. 104 N. Third Strect, St. Louis, Mo. 


MILWAUKEE.—Honey.—The honey market here 
is rather dull for this season of the year, and the 
supply fair, and quality of stock generally fine and 
in good order. Quote, White 1-lb. sections, 13 @ 14e.; 
white 2-lb. sections, 12 @ 13c.; extracted, in kegs, 
8c., with package; in cans, 9c. Beeswaxr.—28 @ 30c. 
pure. A. V. BIsHopP, 

Dec. 24, 1884. 142 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—The honey market is very 
much neglected, eooty any wanted. Prices ure 
unchanged; best white 1-lb. sections selling at 156@ 
16, second quality 13@14. Best white, in 114 and 2 Ib. 
sections, l4 cts. Extracted not salable. 

Beeswa.r.—28 cts. A. C. KENDEL, 

Dec. 27, 1884. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—Market very quiet; little 
honey moving; prices lJower—about 1 cent on 1-lb. 
sections 2@4 cents on 2-lb. sections. Extracted dull, 
2@3 cents lower, with very little doing. 

' Dec. 22, 1884. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 
Cor 4th and Walnut Streets, K. C., Mo. 


DetROIT.—Honey.—The honey market is rather 
dull and well supplied. Good comb is quoted at 12@ 
14 cents. ' A. B. WEED. 
Detroit, Mich., Dec. 28, 1884. 





Boston.—Honey.—Our demand tor honey is very 
light, and gece are off from 1@2 cts. per pound. 
ec. 23, 1884. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


300 Colonies of Bees for Sale, 


Also 40 acres of land adjoining the city; speot house, 
and pont of good water. ANTHONY OPP, 
21tfdb Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 














ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
See advertisement in a 
« 4 


sale and retail. 
column, 


manufacturing ; 
Choice comb honey in 1 and 2 Ib. sections | 


JAN. 


; 


BEE CULTURE. 


iy KE ADOUARTE PD 


IN THE 





FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


The Only Steam Factory Erected in the South, 
Exclusively for the Manufacture of Hives, 
Frames, Sections, &e., &e. 

BRE 


Viallon, and Root 


Simplicity Hives, and 
the 44x44 all-in-one-piece 


| Sections a specialty. 





| 





made on the Root and Dun- 
ham mill, of pure wax, and 


Comb Foundation 


worked on shares. 


Extractors, Smokers, 


needed in the apiary. 
No other races in 


italian Queens and Bees, my apiary or in 


the neighborhood. The superiority of the queens 
reared in my apiary is so well established, that no 
commendation is required. I send out no queen 
that I would not have for myself; and any one re- 
ceiving a detective or worthless queen from me will 
have it replaced. Proposals from Dealers to mail a 
given number weekly, solicited. 


in April, $1.25; in May, $1.15: 
Untested Queens ii “Sine and ‘trter’” S100. 


Rates per dozen given on application. 
TESTED QUEENS £37, Merch tt sai" 
SELECTED TESTED QUEENS, os"scasbn’ to 


breed from, $3.00. All my queens are reared from 


selected imported mothers of my own importation, 
and from selected daughters. 
With tested queen, 


Early 4-Frame Nucleus, 25.00. ‘i"have’made 


a specialty of the 4-frame nucleus for the last seven 
years, and have sent them out to all parts of the 
United States and Canada without loss. 

I send out contains at least three 


Every Nucleus pounds of bees when received 


and sent out in the full-size Langstroth frame. 
or cheaper and more advantageous than bees 
by the pound. Any one wishing a list of those to 
whom I sent nuclei the last season can have it on 
application, so they can inquire what they were, etc. 


Full Colonies 


stance. 
form 
Cas 


Honey - Knives, Bee- 
Veils, and every thing 


In any quantity. Perfect satis- 

E faction guaranteed in every in- 
("For more particulars, and prices, send 

Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue. 

market price for wax. 


P, L. VIALLON, 


Bayou Goula, Iberville Parish, La. 
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Fs 2 Copies for $1. 90; 3 for $2.75; 5 for $4.00; 
i 10 or more. 75 cts. each. Single Number, | i 
5 cts Additions to clubs may be made | 
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O ONE PORTOFFICE. 
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| pervesrextra Toal) countries NoT of 
ithe U. P U., 42 per year extra. 








NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 





NO. 61. 





FOUNDATION IN THE BROOD-NEST. 





™RIEND ROOT:—You will remember that we 
{) discussed this question at the Lansing con- 

vention; but as many of your readers were 
not there, I will, with your permission, reply 
to your criticisms uvon my article on page 
801, Dec. GLEANINGS. You say, colonies with sheets 
of fdn.,and with empty frames, have been tried 
side by side for years, and in thousands of apiaries, 
and the result was in favor of the fdn. 
speak of the excellent results obtained by hiving 
swarms upon empty combs, and extracting the hon- 
ey. All this IT admit; but, to my mind, these illus- 
trations are not to the point. If aswarm is com- 
pelled to build all of its combs, both store and brood, 
there is no question in my mind but that it would 
be outstripped by aswarm furnished with fdn. or 
combs, but how will it be when the surplus depart- 
nent is furnished with fdn. or combs, and the bees 
i allowed to build natural combs in the brood-nest? 
] Have you, friend R., tried such an experiment, or 
do you know of any one who has? and if so, with 
what result? Prof. Cook offered an explanation of 
why I apparently secured more honey when no fdn. 
was used in the brood-nest, and the explanation is 
reasonable. He said the honey was stored in the 
sections to a greater extent, instead of in the brood- 
nest, when no fdn. was used in the brood-nest; and, 
as I did not compare the weight of the brood-nests 
in the fall, it is possible that the professor's expla- 





my experiment. 








You also | 


nation isthe true one. This is the one weak point in 
Another season J will try to make ' 


ny experiments more conclusive. Prof. Cook says 
bees do not secrete wax unless they have use for it; 
but, is it not possible that a newly hived swarm, 
during a good flow of honey, can secrete enough 
wax to fill their brood-nest, if given fdn. in the sur- 
plus department, more cheaply than we can buy 
fdn. for them? The best way that I know of to de- 
cide this question is by such experiments as I made 
last season; and if it is decided that more surplus is 
secured simply because less noney is deposited in 
the brood-nest, it should not be forgotten that this 
space in the brood-neat that would have been occu- 
pied with honey, had fdn. been used, has been oc- 
cupied with brood, and that fall will find the hive 
full of bees instead of honey; the honey can be 
sold for a good price, and the combs filled with su- 
gar syrup. 

You say, “It seems to me, that instead of decid- 
ing we do not need fdn. or empty combs, we ought 
to decide that the method of management was not 
quite the thing.”’ I do not think this a fair decision, 
and I think you will agree with me when 1 tell you 
that no other bee-keeper in this county, so far as I 
have learned, has received so large a yield pro rata 


| as myself, while the commission men pronounced it 


the finest honey they have handled this season. 
One bee-keeper, living 2% miles from here, began 
the season with about 36 colonies, and increased to 
about 76, but received only about 10 lbs. per colony 
of surplus. At the convention at Chicago, only one 
reported a better yield of comb honey than myself. 
In the face of this, do you think it would be fair to 


' say, “The method of management was not quite 


the thing’? Per contra, in the fall | fed my bees 10 
lbs. of sugar per colony, on an average, to prepare 
them for winter; but as the honey “squeezed” 
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from the brood-nest into the sections netted me,up- | thing. Most of the friends who know me 
on amaverage, 15 cts. per pound, the sugar needed | well. are aware that I often use a word that 
tojtake its place in the brood-combs cost only 7 cts. | does not express exactly the meaning’ in- 
per Ib., and isasafer winter food than honey, do | tended, for the simpie reason*that the word 
you think it fair, my friend, to say “the method of ; | want does not just then occur to me. I 
management was not quite the thing"? ‘had no thought of conveying the idea as you 
This question of fdn. or no fdn. in the brood-nest put it.—I am very glad to know you succeed- 
is an important one, and J hope that a large number | ed in making feed without boiling, because 
of experiments will be made another season. Let | boiling does seem to me an UNNOCESRATY nul 
all remember, however, that when fdn. or combs | 5€Nce ; not only a nuisance to yourself, but 
ure placed in the surplus department, and the to Jour bad ife and family, unless a special 
brood-frames left empty, a queen-excluding honey- | stove be prov ided ; and this special stove, Ml 
veneaiiiamaiad. : "| the hands of the. average bee-keeper, is gen- 
a ee ee | erally a pretty big nuisance. I an also weap 
As I have used the ‘Heddoi ‘feeders (36 of them) ‘shapinhid ee 8 en oe = Lanes vi 
two years, and fed about 4900 hs, of feed, ng te | pared to decide, You probably purchased 
being honey and pyrt‘sugan sgr'up, pénltaps I may | your feedersgand covers of friend Heddon. 
be allowed to aiisWer your objections to it. They j ind J hope you will excuse me for still sug- 
are such shape that they pile away quite snugly, 16 | vesting that the feeders and covers both be 
of them making a pile only 6 feet high; but, as they | purchased of friend II.. or of some supply- 
are painted they can be piled up out of doors, if | dealer who makes his work carefully. or 
there is no room*inside. The cover is simply a | there will be great trouble from leaking and 
board (the hive-cover) cleated at euch end, so that it Warping covers. 
can not warp. I have never had a particle of trouble TT a Bin nn 
in this direction, and no weights are used to hold | pywRWICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION. 
the coverdown. The feed used is not thin, like wa- apes 
ter, and the pressure is not great enough to cause WHAT [ SAW AND LEARNED. 
it to “spout” through the saw-cuts; it comes | eee 
through them, and then downcthe side of the parti- STARTED one day earlier. in order to 
tion; at least, this isthe way I should erplain the! 4° visit the State fish-hatcherv at Sandus- 
matter, as [have never {shoved the cover back far ‘ ‘ky. Inorder to make connections I had 





enough to see exactly in what shape the feed comes | to ride on a freight train two or three 
through; but Ldo know that I have never seen any hours. Three or four other individuals 


daubed bees, or those that gave evidence of having shared the rather dismal freight car during 
been daubed, and I have never boiled the sugar | this long ride, and the slow monotony of the 
syrup as mentioned by Mr. Heddon, simply having | trip Was improved by getting acquainted 
dissolved it witn hot water, and it crystallizes quite | With each other. Some seemed disposed to 
badly until the bees get it,into their cells. I do not | talk. and talked quite freely, and others did 
think there are half adozen dead bees in any one | !Ot. I. for want of something better to do. 
feeder, and theyfhave been in use two years. To | fell to studying humanity. Thad but little 
prevent the feeder from leaking it is only necessa- | time to stop aul Sandusky. | knew, and foe 
ry to paint with white lead the edges of the pieces | VET #NX1OUS to find out where the State 
before putting them together. This feeder, and the | fishery was located. and therefor el asked 

peek leg : pe ee Be eS ace levery new comer as he came into the car if 
grooved board to be used witha fruit-jar, are the | he was acquainted in Sandusky; and if so, 
only ones Lever thought well enough of to even) dig he know any thing about the fish-hatch- 
try. , W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 68-4. | ery, Nobody Knew any thing about it, nor 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. had fever heard of such a thing. One indi- 

With the explanation given by yourself, | vidual volunteered the remark, that he did 
and that of friend Cook at the convention, [| not know much about German carp. but he 
have no doubt you are right in regard to the | did know something about feeding fish. He 
matter, friend H[.; and in your remarks | used to be connected with an eating-house 
above you suggest one thing that I have oft- | on the dock by the lake; and the cook, in 
en mentioned before, but [ had not thought | order to get rid of lis slops. just hoisted it 
of it in connection with this matter; viz.,; out of the window. Well, in due time a lot 
that a new swarm of bees seem to do better | of voracious cat-fish learned to hang around 
where they have some comb to build than | the said window, for the choice morsels that 
where they have all finished combs already | came to them every time the table was 
furnished. I once urged this as a reason why | cleared. These fish got so tame they would 
we should nt fill our section boxes complete- | come clear up and hang around like a lot of 
ly. But your idea is a new one, of filling the | pigs or chickens, for their daily meal. Pret- 
section boxes completely, and letting the} ty soon the cook took the hint and threw 
bees indulge their propensity for comb-build- | out a baited hook, and not only supplied the 
ing, and use the wax that exudes out of their | table with cat-fish. but presented his friends 
bodies, in the brood - frames below. In the} right and left with great whoppers for bakes. 
extract you make, however, from what I | The narrator had one such, and the family 
said last month, I now for the first time dis- | voted it so delicious that he applied for an- 
cover that the word decide, in the last part of | other. This time they got a larger one still. 
the sentence, is not the one I meant to use. | But, oh dear me! in preparing him for the 
I simply meant to suggest that we could not | oven a great horrid dead wharf rat was 
decide any thing at present, and that before | found inside of the big fish. None of the 
deciding, we should investigate your method | family ever wanted any more of the cat-fish, 
of management. and see if it were just the | and my friend said it sickened him for all 
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time to come of every thing belonging to the 
fish tribe. Is it not funny, what prejudice 
will do? 

By this time avery genteel-looking man 
came in, and somehow his appearance seemed 
to rather forbid conversation. I finally decid- 
ed, however, that I would see whether it 
were true that we can tell very much about 
aman by his looks. He admitted that he 
lived in Sandusky. and was pretty well ac- 


quainted, but answered so briefly that I was | 


almost discouraged on the carp question. 
Ilowever, we neared the place, and necessity 
made me bold. Oh, yes! he knew all about 


These eggs look like white pearls, about the 
size of common shot. Patiently the opera- 
tives watch and wait nature’s time, for three 
or four long months. Then the eggs, even iu 
this cold lake water, hatch out little fish, and 
the fish wiggle out up through the jars, 
/and so out with the current into the’ lake, 

and Lake Erie is ee with white fishes. 
Is it not wonderful? 

They do not hatch carp in that way. Carp 
are hatched in ponds, as described in the 
different articles that have appeared. But 
along the vats, along the outside of the 
building, little carp of all sizes were swim- 





wiggle about in the glass jars. It was down! Mr. Henry Douglas, scooped up a lot of them 
by the waterworks. He would show me the; with a little net attached to aframe that 
place; and after studying up the time of! just filled the vat. By pushing this down 
trains, decided for me that by close figuring | the center of the vat, and moving it toward 
I could get about twenty minutes for my | the end, all the fish that could not go through 
visit at the fishery. I began to repent a lit- | the meshes of the net were pulled up at one 
tle of my former uncharitable conjecture in| haul. The fish did not seem to be troubled 
regard to him; and when the train slacked | or alarmed about it. I picked up a mirror 
up near the station. and he suggested we} carp about the size of my hand, and he lay 
had better jump off and run, trusting to the | still while I admired him, as if it were the 


| 
the State fishery ; had seen the little <d ming. The gentlemanly superintendent. 
| 


chances of a street-car, | became a good deal | 


ashamed of myself. A car had just left, and | 
I slacked up my running, deciding that it | 
was too nearly out of sight to leave any 
chance for catching it. Ile, however, with | 
a shrill whistle, brought them up, even 
away off in the distance, got me into the car, | 
pointed out the fine buildings of the city, | 
told me of a short cut to take in going back, | 
pointed out the hatchery, then nodded as he 
left me, without seeming to think he had} 
done me any service at all; and yet without | 
his kind assistance I should have entirely fail- 
ed in my project, and a day’s work would have | 
been lost. I did thank him as well as I knew | 
how, and I mentally resolved to try never | 
again to be guilty of forming uncharitable | 
impressions of people of whom I know noth- | 
ing, for so silly a reason as that they look a} 
little bit proud and aristocratic, under my | 
countrified gaze. I feel ashamed of myself | 
every time I think of it. What a foolish | 
thing it is to think il] of a person you don't | 
know! And, come to think of it. I do not | 
know but it is ten times more foolish to be | 
tempted to think ill of people around you, 
whom you do know. May God have mercy 
upon mea sinner. and | fear a sad sinner 
right in this line. 

The fish-building stood right on the shore 
of the lake, or bay, rather; in fact, it is 
partly over the water. Long vats inside re- 
mind one somewhat of a cheese-factory. In 
the center of the building were long rows of 
glass jars, perhaps several hundred of them. 
Hach jar held. may be, three gallons. The 
jars are called the Chase automatic jar. 
Water drawn from away out in the lake, 
through the medium of the waterworks, 
comes into the building near the ceiling. 
It pours into the jars through a tube that 
goes to the bottom of the jar. Of course, 
this makes the water boil over. A lip to the 
jar then pours it into a tube that goes into 
the next jar, and so a gurgling stream of 
water goes through the jars constantly, day 
and night, for many months, and from there 
out into the lake. Well, these jars are filled 
with eggs of white fish in countless millions. 








most natural thing in the world. How I 
did wish that Iluber were there! Ile has 
lately learned to express his admiration or 
thanks by saying ‘‘ nice.”’?’ But he can not 
say the whole word, and so he just says 
“ni’.” When I feed him at the table, and 
give him something, he looks up with an 
appreciative twinkle in his blue eyes, and 
ejaculates * ni’.””. So it is with an apple, or 
any thing else to admire. One day he put 
out his little fat leg, and giving it a pat with 
his soft hand said to me inquiringly, ** Papa. 
ni’?”? Well, I presume the juveniles who will 
likely read this would have almost screamed 
with delight to have seen these little fishes. 
By the way, as soon as I have begun to 
study carp, the whole finny tribes have be- 
come wonderfully beautiful and fascinating 
in my eyes. Ilow can one ever appreciate 
the nice (* ni’ *’) things in this world unless 
he has looked into it and studied it and be- 
come intimately acquainted with it? Dur- 
ing the past year I have learned to love most 
intensely quite anumber of things that J 
never loved before. For instance, I love 
strawberry-plants, and I tell you I really 
feel a thrill of happiness every time I pass a 
garden witha pretty plat of thrifty, nicely 
cared-for strawberries. Well, when I cross 
a bridge a little beyond this garden, and 
catch a glimpse of the finny tribes gliding 
about over the gravelly bed, I feel another 
thrill of happiness. When I went over to 
the college farm with our good friend Prof. 
Cook, with a number of other bee-friends, to 
stay over night, there were several things 
that made me happy. One was a great clus- 
ter of poinsettia In the greenhouse, almost 
dripping with honey. We licked it out of 
the cup-shaped blossoms, and when we came 
around again there was another supply al- 
most ready to be ‘licked’ again. Friend 
Cook’s young hopeful, ‘‘ Bertie,” was just 
getting crazy on poultry when I was there ; 
and as that used to be my boyhood hobby, 
Bertie and I soon had many ideas in com- 
mon. While they were even up to go 
back to the convention, Bertie and I and bis 
little sister had a chase out around the barns 
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to find his golden game bantams. Well, they 
had wandered away, and we could not find 
them; but Bertie found a fresh-laid egg, a 
diminutive hen’s-egg, of afaint orange tint, 
clean and spotless, and beautiful in propor- 
tion. I wanted the egg to show to Huber, 
more than I dared to tell; and the sight of 
that egg gave me another thrill of pleasure, 
and ever since that day I have felt an un- 
accountable love for poultry. I went and 
got my old poultry-book, *‘ An Egg Farm,” 
and somehow every page seemed to give me 
anew thrill of delight, bringing back my 
boyhood days. and making me feel glad that 
I had now a very pretty lot of young pullets 
that might be laying if they only had better 
quarters. Well, I am feeling unusually 
happy this bright wintry morning; and one 
thing that I feel happy about is, that it isa 
beautiful sunshiny day; and after I get the 
printers supplied with copy. and my morn- 
ing mail read, I am going to serape ac- 
quaintance with our poor biddies. and see if 

can not fix a place for them to lay. Huber 
and [ will manage it, you know, and then he 
and I will gather the eggs, and won’t we 
have fun? If they were not so far away, we 
would just carry a steam-pipe from the en- 
gine down there to warm up their quarters 
and cook their grain, bo:l potatoes. ete. 
Now, I have told you all about the Michigan 
State Convention, except the bee part of it. 
and this article has got to be so long that I 
think I will tell that next time. Lest some- 
body should complain that I have talked so 
much about this visit. we have put in four 
extra pages,as you will notice. I usually 
get talkative in the month of February. and 
find myself obliged to put in a leaf or two; 
but the spell seems to start earlier this 
winter. I do not know where we shall be by 
February, if I do not wind up; so, good-by 
until next time. 


Oh yes! Before I close this paper I must 
tell you one other little circumstance. Aft- 
er 1 started home from Lansing, the bec- 
keepers who happened to be on my train of 
course knew me; and after we had gone a 
few miles a man of about my age came and 
introduced himself, and pretty soon asked 
me to come over to the other end of the ear, 
where his wife was. I pretty soon discover- 
ed that, if I did not know them, they knew 
all about me. They were Mr. and Mrs. O..J. 
Bedell, of Kawkawlin, Mich. They have 
taken GLEANINGS almost since its com- 
mencement. and I soon realized they were 
not sorry either. by the kind compliments 
they paid it. They have succeeded with 
their bees, and their success has been most- 
ly due to GLEANINGS. Now, I do not wish 
to have you think that they follow all my di- 
rections because they said that. They do 
not use the Simplicity hives nor frames, but 
a frame that friend B. contrived, after a no- 
tion of his own. The way he makes his 
honey-boxes is so unique that I think I shall 
have to tell you all about it. He goes out 
into the woods and hunts up a nice straight- 
grained pine-tree, just to suit him. This is 
cut, and made into plank. The plank is then 
cut off into bolts just as long as his sections 


up and down. Then these bolts are sliced | 


up with a circular saw so as to have pieces 
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an ny 


about 4 inch thick, 44 inches long (that is, 


for Simplicity sections), and 147 inches wide. 
You see, it 1s a strip of board, as it were, 
with the grain running crosswise ; and not 
only must the grain run crosswise, but it 
must be straight across, so you could take a 
knife and split up this board into strips, and 
have the strips split right square across, 
every time. ‘hese pieces are for a series of 
section boxes, atin mi on the plan of the 
** Farmer” honey-box, only it does not have 
saw-cuts where the box has to be split. The 
top and bottom bars of the sections are, if I 
remember correctly, pieces sawed from 4-inch 
lumber, and thick enough to hold a nail. 
With some wire nails the thin boards are 
nailed into the end of the top and bottom 
bars, and these top and bottom bars are, 
from center to center, the width you wish to 
have your sections ; that is, if you want 2- 
inch sections, you nail them 2 inches apart 
from center to center; for 14-inch sections, 
14 inches from center to center. Four of 
these long series of section boxes cover the 
top of the hive, and when they are filled they 
are carried to the grocery in that shape, and 
the grocer with his penknife splits off one 
section, or two together, or three. as the cus- 
tomer may wish. The wood being nice and 
straight-grained, as, 1] have explained, they 
usually split pretty easily and true. Of 
course, no separators are used. 

I can not remember how many bees friend 
B. keeps; but he took a little book out of his 
pocket, and showed me how much money 40 
acres of wheat had brought him this season. 
I think it wassomewhere about $600. Right 
below he had added up his honey, and the 
honey had brought more money than the 40 
acres of wheat. ‘: Yes, Mr. Root.” said he, 
**my honey crop has for a good many years 
brought me more money than all the rest of 
my farm together.” 

During the talk his wife shyly ventured 
the remark, that she had often heard her 
husband say he would give more to see me, 
and have a good talk with me, than with any 
other man in the world. And there I had 
been sitting all by myself in that car, and, I 
fear, holding myselt aloof from the rest of 
the world, from a sort of foolish bashfulness, 
and, in fact, making myself so hard to get 
acquainted with that this good friend had to 
take some little pains before I could get it 
into my head that it was in my power to 
make them very happy by being sociable and 
friendly, just as Lam here at home. There 
are seven juvenile Bedells in that Michigan 
home, and very likely they, too, have learn- 
ed to love GLEANINGS. Mrs. B. made the 
remark. just before they had to leave the 
train, that she turned to the Home Papers 
the first of any thing in the journal. Said I, 
quickly, ‘*‘ With your family of seven chil- 
dren you are both united to some of our va- 
rious churches, are you not?” But they 
were obliged to admit that they were not. I 
can not remember what friend B. said here, 
but it was something to the effect that he 
believed in Christianity and in the Savior, as 
I had presented it through the Home Pa- 
pers. Is it really true, that such sacred re- 
sponsibilities are resting on my poor self— 
that through me others are catching glimpses 
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of eternal life and the home beyond? If so, | but of the hundreds of feedersful we have fed, we 


may God in his great mercy help me ? 
el 
HEDDON’S FEEDER. 


IS NOVICE FAIR? 





RO. ROOT:—Are you not mistaken or unfair, 
or both? You ask us to, and I will criticise 
you kindly. Our feeder-bottom is not 
“grooved” at all. 
fitted, and solidly and plainly nailed together. 

About three in a hundred leak, and these we ex- 

change and fix up, and that ends it. You say that 

my feeder seems to bea large Simplicity feeder. 

Now, this is not just, for insomuch as they are alike, 

the Simplicity is a small Heddon feeder. Over 12 

years ago, and [think before I ever heard of wab- 

bling-slots in which to put liquid feed where bees 
could get it and run no risk of drowning, 1 made 
these very slots, and used them for open-air feed- 
ing. Very soon after, I made, used, and sold feed- 
ers with these same slots, with reservoir at the side, 
and entrance at the bottom, operating throughout on 
the same plan as docs the one shown on page 834, only 
it covered only one-fourth part of the hive, and was 
allin one piece. That feeder was made, used, andsold 
years before Mr. Gray invented the Simplicity, was 
it not? And if 1 understand your Simplicity cut 
and description in your circular, you come in con- 
tact with the bees when refilling. That we do not, 
| consider a very important point. J, too, used a 
glass cover, but used a wood cover over the glass, 
toshut out light. Tam opposed to feeding at the 
entrance. I don’t think any one will practice it, 
after using a good top feeder. 
leave a “*5;”’ space between the climbing partitions. 

No, it is only about 24; %; would be too large. . All 

spaces will admit of the passage of bees at one time 

and one place, through it. A bee crawls back 
down as well as back up. This *%; space“ over the 
secant partition” is also a 3%, space under the cover, 





and more bees than five swarms would contain | 


would never crowd this passageway. 
“OBJECTIONS.” 

That these feeders take up some room is true of 
any feeder, and they dispatch work in a greater 
proportion than they take up room, as compared to 
other feeders. One feeder will feed ten different 
colonies, in a fair season of time. No trouble about 
warped covers. We don’t make acover that will 


warp badly enough toletina bee. Another point 
is, we don’t let our colonies “ get a going” robbing; | 


and if they did, they would never raise a light cover 
~—at least, our covers are “light,” and T never yet 
saw one rise, and in two instances by a new hand 
putting on old, rejected, and warped covers (of a 
style we do not use), the bees did get started 
pretty well on two feeders; but by closing the crack 
with our regular covers, all was again harmony; 
for, get in at the top they couldn’t, and ‘that had at- 
tracted their whole attention, so they never tried 
the entrance. This is one reason why I so dislike 
feeding at the entrance. We know by experience, 
that warping covers are not one particle of ob- 
jection. 

Now, about the food “spouting up,’ and rising 
and daubing the bees. I have tested this a few 
times by removing the cover and watching the 
action, and I never yet saw a bee get his back wet. 
{have seen a few with their legs and under side wet; 


ivery thing is decently 


You also say we } 


| have never seen one bee that looked honey-soaked, 
, and this is more than we can say of any of the 
| other feeders we have used much. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Dec., 1884. JAMES HEDDON. 


I don’t quite see where the unfairness is, 
friend H. I said it seemed to me it was ua 
| large Simplicity feeder with additions, etc. 
| T used the Simplicity for illustration, be- 
| cause everybody knows the principle of it. 
The Simplicity was first made by myself, 
and not by Mr. Gray. I supposed by the 
looks of the joints, that the bottom was 
grooved on to the sides and ends, so TI shall 
have to give your workmen credit for.mak- 
ing good joints. Feeders made of wooden 
boxes nailed together have so often given 
trouble, sooner or later, that I do not believe 
I shall want to use them. It was mainly for 
this reason I started making the Simplicity 
of a single block of wood grooved out-with a 
gang of saws. Very likely your covers do 
not make trouble by warping, but I think it 
is because the workmanship is done under 
your own eye; but where covers are made 
in that way by the generality of mechan- 
ics, or even bee-hive manufacturers, I 
should think there would be a good deal of 
trouble in order to get the stiff rim to hold 
the cover-boards from warping, or getting 
on a twist. 

rr] a - ee 


INTERNATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ CON- 
VENTION 


At the Exposition in New Orleans, Feb. 24, 
25, and 26, 1885. 


| SOME SUGGESTIONS TO THE BEE-KEEVERS EN RP. 
GARD TO GETTING THERE. 





> § it would be pleasant, if not protitable, 

» fora lot of us to make this journey to- 

’ gether, lL have desired my triend Mr. 
flolmes, whose business is in this line, 
to tell us something about going all 
together. As there are low local. rates at 
which tickets are sold from almost every 

neighborhood, the only way in which the 
thing can be managed is to have us meet in 

; Cincinnati, say on Monday evening, Feb. 25. 

| It we take the train then we shall reach 

' New Orleans on the morning of the 25th. 

| Of course, it would be desirable to be pres- 
ent on the 24th; but to do this we shalt have 
to make the trip the week before, or travel 
on Sunday, either of which would be un- 
desirable, for myself at least ; but I submit 
the matter to the friends. In regard to the 
return trip, I for one wish to visit the Mam- 
moth Cave, as alluded to in the postscript. 
Below is the letter from Mr. Holmes: 

A. I. Root, Esq., 

Editor Gleanings in Bee Culture: 

Dear Sir:—Allow me to call your attention to the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad as a direct and very 
pleasant route for the bee-keepers of the United 
States and Canada to take when they go to New 
Orleans in February, to hold their convention, and 
visit the World’s Fair and Cotton Exposition, start- 

_ing from Cincinnati, and passing through Louis- 
ville, Nashville, Decatur, Birmingham, Montgome- 
ry, Mobile, and along the Gulf Coast to New Orleans. 
All railroad companies sell tickets yia the L. & N, 
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R. R. via Cincinnati or Louisville: and if you can 
set the day to center in Cincinnati, and there are 
enough in the party to do so, I shall be pleased to 
reserve a sleeping -car for the bec-keepers from 


Cincinnati to New Orleans, which costs six dollars | 


foradouble berth, or twelve dollars for a section 
each way, or I can charter a car for you at one 
hundred and thirty dollars from Cincinnati to New 
Orleans, and you can divide the expenses pro rata 
-between you all. By sleeping two in a berth, the 
ear will accommodate 48 people; or one in a berth, 
24 people, and this would certainly be the most 
pleasant way. You could all go to New Orleans, 
and get well acquainted; you can leave Cincinnati 
at 8:55 in the evening, and reach New Orleans the 
second morning at 7:50—a nice hour to arrive ina 
strange city. By their sending their names to you 
J will register them as received, and they would get 
their sleeping-car berths accordingly; but they 
must be sure their tickets read Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. from Cincinnati or Louisville to New Or- 
leans. Any further information furnished upon 
application. Very truly yours,— 
HERMAN HOLMES, 
Traveling Passenger Agent. 
Medina, Ohio, Dec. 25, 1884. 





had got posted as to the honey-flows. Where he 
had plenty of black-mangrove bloom I think he 
would be compelled to keep less bees, or hire help, 
although his crop would probably be larger. 

@.—As you have no cold winters (which are a 
dread to me), what is the chief cause of loss of bees 
with you? : 

A.—I have not lost a colony of bees for years, ex- 
cept that two or three went to the woods two years 
ago. Death of the queen atatime of year when 
we are not watching the bees closely, has been the 
cause of losing two or three colonies in years past. 
In that case, simple neglect was the cause. We 
have all the enemies, and none of the diseases of 
other sections. The mosquito-hawk seems to be 
the worst one, as it catches many young queens 
while out to meet the drones. Notwithstanding all 
the enemies, my bees are always strong, and always 
have given good results; 130 pounds average per 
colony being my lowest in seven years. 

().—When do bees swarm there? 


A.—In March, April, May, and July. It is usually 


| easy to prevent swarming after May 1. 


P. 8.—Those desiring to do so within the limit of | spate 
| and responds to them and to good cultivation won- 


their tickets,can stop off at Cave City, and visit 

Mammoth Cave on their return trip. H. H. 
While I think of it, it seems to me every 

bee-man should wear a badge. 


Q.—What is the soil of Florida? 
A.—Most of it is poor and sandy; but as it is not 
“thirsty” or “leachy” it retains fertilizers well, 


derfully well. Our hammock (or hummock) lands 


, are black and rich, and produce heavy crops of all 


I know a) 


good many of us rather dislike this idea of , 


and 
our 


advertising ourselves 
But when I attended 


our 
convention in 


business. | 


Michigan I rode several long hours in_the | 
| some handsome woods suitable for sections, besides 
friends. who were very anxious to see me, | 
and I did not know them, and they did not : 


same car with at least two different bee- 


know me. 
since, Ido not see how we can find each 
other out unless we wear a badge. I did 
think once of standing up in the car and ask- 


Ihave felt badly about it ever | 


ing if any bee-men were present ; but that’, 
would be a little out of my way of doing | 
business, even though it might have been | 
“quite an accommodation to the friends men- | 


tioned. Letus hear from you who are ex- 
pecting to go. 
i EE 


BEE CULTURE IN FLORIDA. 





A VARIETY OF QUESTIONS, AND FRIEND HART’S 
ANSWER TO THE SAME, 





, erts, Keene, Wis. 


UCESTION.—Will it pay for a man owning bees | 


jn the North to ship them to Florida, instead 
of purchasing there, if he intends to perma- 
nently locate South? 


Answer.—If a fair price can be obtained for | 
' and they are making splendid sections by the means, and are 


your bees there, it will not, as they can usually be 


| building up a fine trade. 


got here at $1.50 to $7.00, according to strain of bees, | 


quality of hive, and condition of colony. 

Q.-When is the best time to ship, and would it 
“be safe to ship in December? 

A.—Sept., Oct., Nov., April, or May:. 
ship from there in December. 

Q.—Could one who is an expert in the North, and 
can handle 200swarms successfully for extracted 
honey, do as well with the same number of swarms 
in Florida, or would he have to learn so much about 
the climate, seasons, etc., as to diminish his yield? 

‘A.—He could probably handle as many swarms in 


I would not 


* 


kinds suitable to the climate. 

Q.—What is the price of hive lumber, and is your 
pine suitable for hive-making? 

A.—Good Southern pine, suitable for hive-making, 
costs $22.00 per thousand at the mills. We also have 


plenty of basswood. 

Q.—Is there a factory for making hives and bee- 
keepers’ supplies in your State? 

A.—No. What we do not make ourselves, we or- 
der from Georgia or the North. W.S. Hart. 

New Smyrna, Fla., Dec. 12, 1884. 








CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


For Chas. Kingsley. Benton, La., we have just printed a 
4-page list of queens, fdn,. ete. 

A postal-ecard price list has been received from Jesse H. Rob- 
Comb fdn and queens a specialty 

We have lately printed for J. B. MeCormick. Fredericksburg, 
O., some price lists of apiarian supplies, 4 x 6, tinted paper. 

From J. W. K. Shaw and Co.. Loreauville. La ,.we have re- 
ceived a postal circnler of the Home apiaries of 200 colonies. 
Queen-r’aring a specialty. 

P. L. Viallon. Bayou Goula, La., has just ordered from our 
press his seventh annual price list of bees, queens, etc, The 
pages are the size of these. 

A. T. Cook, of Clinton Hollow, N. Y..is having his annual seed 
catalogue printed here. It will go to press immediately after 
printing this number of GLEANINGS The-design is quite novel, 
and reflects great credit on friendC Do not fail to send for 
one. if you want a good garden, 

The Berlin Fruit-Box Co., Berlin Hights. O.. send us a very 
interesting 4-page circular. Their specialty is sliced sections, 


They claim to have wooden separa- 
tors dried in a press,as nice and straight astin. We have 
sent for samples. 


Mrs Cotton sends out acireular for the fal) of 1884. It is 


| much like former circulars. She still insists that bee-journals 


and supply-dealers have a spite against her because she is do 
ing so much business. Her prices are somewhat reduced, and 
the “ drawings ” that were shown up so fully last season are 
oftered for only $300. There is one e!ause in her circular that 
seems to me to have the right ring to it, and IT hope that those 
who deal with her will foltow it out to the letter. It is as fol- 
lows, verbatim: 

“NOW Lappeal to the honest intelligent Bee Keepers of the 
country. to give their testimony. I EARNESTLY R¥QUEST each 
person who orders of me at any time anything offered in my 
circular, to write on a postal card their experience in dealing 
with me. Please state vlainly and in as few words as possible. 
just what you think of what you have received for your mon- 
ey,and send the poxtal card to the publisher of the publication 
in which you saw my advertisement. 

“ PLEASE BE SURE TO REPORT AS REQUESTED, for by so 


some parts of the State as he could North, after he | doing you will aid the right against the wrong. 
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DRAGON FLIES. 


WHERE THEY COME FROM, AND WHAT THEY DO; 
ARE THEY DANGEROUS? 








EW insects are better known than the dragon- 
flies, or “‘devil’s darning-needles.” In near- 
ly all countries, various absurd powers have 
been attributed to them, and they have re- 
ceived popular names. The Germans, more 

poetical, in this respect at least, than their Ameri- 
can cousins, call them ‘* Gauze-flies,”’ or ‘* Virgins of 
the water,” while the French gallantly style them 
** Demoiselles.”’ A noted entomologist has affirmed 
these insects to be “the very incarnation of ug- 
liness, and the perfection of all that is hideous.” 
If he refers to their immature stages he is doubt- 
less correct; but, few species of insects are more 
distinctively beautiful than some of the dragon- 
flies in their perfect state. For dazzling metallic 
luster, what can surpass the eyes, wings, and body 
of the blue-green species which flits irregularly 
about the tields and woods in June and July? 








OUR OLD FRIEND THE DRAGON-FLY, OR “ DEVIL'S 
DARNING-NEEDLE.”’ 
The eggs of these insects are deposited just be- | 


neath the water of ponds, creeks, ete., on the stems 
of reeds, and other aquatic plants, being held by a | 
kind of glue with which they are covered. The young | 
dragon-flies which hatch are handsome only in the 
sense of “handsome is that handsome does.”’ They 
are great tyrants, killing all weaker brethren,such as 
the larvie of mosquitoes, flies, ete., which cross their | 


path. These larvee are very active, and have a | 
peculiar apparatus in the posterior end of their | ' 


body, which serves for both locomotion and respira- 
tion. By means of tubes, the surrounding water is 
alternately drawn in and forced out, a process 
which may easily be seen by confining one of the 
little “‘ beasts’? ina glass aquarium. After living a 
short time the larva becomes a pupa, a state which 
corresponds to the chrysalis state of the butterfly, 
except that the dragon-fly pupa is active. 

When ready to assume the winged state, the in- 
sect crawls above the water on some reed or grass- 
blade, and the back of its pupa skin soon splits, out 
of which the dragon-fly crawls, suns itself for 
some time, and flies away. Tennyson beautifully 
and accurately describes this phenomenon thus: 

To day I saw the dragon-fly 

Come from the well where he did lie. 

An inner impulse rent the veil 

Of his old husk: from head to tail 

Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 

* * * * A * * 
He dried his wings: like gauze they grew; 
Through crafts and pastures wet with dew 


A living flash of light he flew. ! 


| right straight along. 


These adult dragon-flies are considered very bene- 
ficial, because they devour myriads of gnats, mos- 
quitoes, and other “small game.’’ Sometimes they 
vex the apiarist by pouncing, falcon-like, upon his 
honey-laden bees as they homeward fly; but this is 
only true of the larger species. When they are 
numerous, and destructive enough to do serious in- 
jury, they should be captured with a butterfly net— 
something, however, which is easier said than done. 
To catch them, stand still and try to cage them 
as they flit past you; do not chase them, as they 
will rise and escape. CLARENCE M. WEED. 

Lansing, Mich., Oct , 1884. 

The opening of your remarks, friend W., 
reminds me vividly of the stories I used to 
hear about these snake-feeders, as we called 
them. Whenever one buzzed around our 


| heads, instinctively both juvenile hands were 


clapped over our ears, because we had been 
told they sewed people’s ears up with that 
long darning-needle body of theirs. I know 
they are handsome, but their gaudy beauty 
is so suggestive of stinking ponds and 
streams that I do not believe I shall ever ad- 
mire them as I might otherwise. I am glad 
to know more about them than I ever did 
before. The complaints of their preying up- 
on the bees have come mostly from the South. 
I do not think they do it—at least not very 
much, here in the North. I have seen them 
in that queer operation of laying eggs under 
water, but I never understood it before. Of 
course, they have some kind of a water-proof 
glue to make the eggs stick, and one falls to 
wondering how it is that they make it work 
If some man had in- 
vented such a craft, think of the years he 
would need for experimenting to get it to 
work right along every day, without getting 
* out of kilter.”’ ‘* Wow wonderful are thy 
works, O Lord!” 
—_— rr 


| 80ME KIND WORDS FROM TOUNGOO, 


BURMAH. 


FRIEND BUNKER TELLS US SOMETHING ABOUT 
THE BEES THERE, AND GIVES SOME ENCOUL- 
AGING WORDS IN REGARD TO THE 
WORK OF THE MASTER. 





FOUR beautiful A B C book reached me in good 
season, and on a recent tour among the 
churches and schools I took occasion to read 
it, and J must say I have been intensely in- 
terested in it. Some partsI have read re- 





| peatedly, and with great profit. 


In some respects your work (the spiritual part) 
reminds me of my own. I, too, have a great facto- 
ry. I will try to send you a photograph of it by 
and by. In this factory J have at present 160 girls 
and boys, and we are laboring, by God's help, with- 
out which we fully realize that we can do nothing. 


| tomake these boys and girls over from heathen 


members of society into good citizens, and, better, 
into skilled teachers and preachers for the millions 


| of their countrymen, all over these hills to our east 
and north, to Thibet. This work you can have as 
' little idea of as Ido of your bee-keeping and fac- 


tory. We work through this school as a means of in- 
fluence on the 70 odd churches and ‘stations all over 
these hills. Every church has its school, and gets 
its teacher from this school. Now,] see you have 
an immense work to oversee. I like your system 
very much; without it you could not ask success of 
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the heavenly Father. I can understand your care, 
your solicitude for the men and women, boys and 


{ 


girls, under your care; for do I not experience it all | 
| three of my best Karens in bee-keeping I can help 
them very much, and perhaps the art of bee-keep- 


in my factory? These churches and schools, all 
branches of the great factory, the home factory 


with all it means, enables me to see your care. | 


But, friend Root, I think we have some cares you 


| any way I can. 


ean hardly expect in your work. You have men | 


more or less fitted to your hand. We get material 
from the wildest of nature’s children. Sometimes I 
think that yratitude, as the nume, has no place in the 
hearts and language of these peoples. 


Your noble | 


helpers help you; and even the material you work | 


on, I see, often remember you with thanks. 


But, | 


did you ever think how hard it would be to labor on | 


years without one “thank you’? The other even- | 


| 


ing, about 9 oclock, as I was retiring to rest, all tired | 


out, I discovered, providentially, that my whole 
factory of boys and girls, with a very few notable 
exceptions, had quietly packed up their books and 
clothes, preparatory to leaving secretly by moon- 


JAN. 





| as it would to order from you in America, ordinarily. 


Carpenter work of a good sort is very high and 
very slow. At best itis poor. If I can start two or 


ing in the country. I shall be happy to do good in 
Iam here for that purpose. I sus- 
pect [shall have to send you larger orders as I get 
experience. In any case, with God’s blessing I’m 


| bound to make this go. 


You see, I’ve caught the fever, and such fevers 
run with me usually till I win success or decided 
failure. My letter in GLEANINGS has stirred up 
several to write to me for queens! They want them 
sent by express. Why, there is no express within 
hundreds of miles of where Tai. Toreach Rangoon, 
the nearest sea-port town, we must take a native 
bout, avery rude affair, and go by the winding river 
nearly 200 miles. This a hot sickly country, away 


|; back among the ages of the Philistines, save where 


light, say 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning, and all be- | 
cause I had called the school to account for break- | 


ing a rule 
Burman heathen, where they would learn all sorts 
of evil, in the evening time; i. e., without permission 
from some of the teachers. There were orphans 
among this number whom [ had saved from death 


forbidding them to go out among the | 


by starvation, and had fed and clothed for years. | 


There were boys who had been in the theological 
seminary at Rangoon, studying for the ministry. 
There were none of the whole company who 
bad not received aid and Jove and kindness from us 


in many ways; yet ina sort of panic of evil-heart- | 


edness they were all ready to break up their school 
on the slightest provocation. 

I may add, that there was not one who did not 
afterward acknowledge that he was wrong, and 
ask forgiveness for what he had done. Your bless- 


ed Huber cheers you after your work is done. | 


English enterprise has pierced this gloom of igno- 
rance and superstition. To get a queen from Toun- 
goo, after we had her caught and caged, would cost 
hundreds, and perhaps, I had almost said, thousands 
of dollars to get her home safely. At least, it would 
take the salary and expenses of a skilled bee-fancier 
to get bees from Burmah to America. 

By the way, I saw in a recent GLEANINGS, under 
the head, ** Notes from Burmah,”’ something like it, 
concerning bees in Singapore. Phe tact is, Singapore 
is some 600 miles south of the most southern point 
of Burmah. Burmah is divided into two provinces 
—upper Burmah, and English, or Southern Burmah, 
the most southern point of which runs down on the 
Malay peninsula as far as Victoria Point, opposite 
an island of that name, at lat. 10° north. The divid- 
ing line between Burmah and Siamese provinces is 
the water-shed running north and south. This line 


runs down the Malay peninsula to lat. 10°, when it 


Bless the boy! my darlings are in far-off America, 


und I have not seen them for over four years. But 
[ won’t say more, lest you think I am complaining, 
which Iam not. I merely speak of these things so 


that you who have already shown so much kindness 


and thoughtfulness for this far-off worker may the 
more intelligently pray for us that our strength 
fail not. 

Notwithstanding what I have said, and much 
more of the same sort, I believe that the spirit of 
God is able to lift this people; that the Holy Spirit 
can and does convert their souls, and will lift them 
into civilization. I may not see a great advance in 
my life; but it will come, for the “ Lord hath spok- 
en it.” 
on the promises, after working on in the dark for 
years; but the promises of God are yea and amen. 
I have been struck with the similarity of our work, 
after all. They touch in many points. Allow me to 
say, that that 10-minutes’ prayer-meeting at noon in 
your establishment gives me more hope and joy 
than all else in the book. It is, by God’s grace, the 
key-note to your whole work, and your success is 
sure. 

As time permits, I have been sucking in bee- 
knowledge. Perhaps I shall get a little time in the 
opening of the honey-season here (after the rains) 
to experiment. For this purpose I have sent an or- 
der to you. I wish now I had ordered more hives. I 
had not then learned the price. It would cost me 


here five times as wuch to make a Simplicity hive | 


We here have to fall back and rest entirely | 





turns to the west, and strikes the point above 
named. As to fact, I have yet to learn that there is 
one hive of bees kept in any scientific way in the 
whole province of Burmah. There are wild bees ev- 
erywhere, and ona bright day their hum fills the air, 
and swells to a roar on the grand old trees covered 
with bloom, till they look like a bouquet of the 
giants, and sicken the air with the richness of the 
perfume. 

There, I didn’t intend to write so much when I be- 
gan; but we see few of our kind, and it’s a relief to 
talk to some one who can sympathize with us some- 
times. This, of course, is not intended for publica- 
tion. A. BUNKER. 

Toungoo, Burmah, Sept. 26, 1884. 

Why, friend B.,do you say. ‘Of course, 
not for publication”? Your letter has 
cheered and encouraged me greatly; and do 
you not know there are hundreds and thou- 
sands who read GLEANINGS who are toiling, 
many times amid darkness and discourage- 
ments, in the same way you and I are? 
Don’t be afraid to let your light shine, my 
good brother, and don’t be afraid to ask us 
to pray for you when you feel weighed down 
by many cares. We rejoice at the opportu- 
nity, and daily prayers go up from many 
homes where GLEANINGS goes; and I am 
sure these prayers will be as an amen to my 
own prayer, that God may bless you and 
your flock away off across the ocean. We 
are intensely interested in your little story: 
but I watched all through your letter to have 
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you tell us more about what kind of oecupa- 
tion you furnish to those under your charge. 
We know about the schools and churches; 
but, what industry or industries do you 
take up? 
el eo 
PREVENTING SUGAR SYRUP FROM 
CRYSTALLIZING. 


SOMETHING ABOUT TRANSFERRING IN WINTER, ETC. 





HAVE just been reading an article in GLEAN- 
( INGs on “ Crystallizing of Sugar Syrup.” I see 
“it itis claimed that it will crystallize—as a rule - 
‘“& only when made too thick. Further on, in the 

same paragraph, it is suggested that crystalli- 
zation probably took place—in a certain instance— 
because “he putin too much sugar for the quan- 
tity of water.” 

So far I have found it impossible to thoroughly 
dissolve the sugar unless I use water enough to 
make the solution quite thin—too thin for feeding. 
Hence I can not succeed in making a syrup that 
will stay syrup, without boiling. 

Years ago I worked in a candy-factory, and there 
I learned, that when transparent, or ‘crystal can- 
dy’? was to be made, the sugar was boiled down 
from athin solution, over a charcoal fire, without 
any kind of stirring. Now, I never had occasion to 
make the experiment, but I believe that, with some 
less boiling, this candy syrup would have remained 
syrup. Stirring the sugar until thoroughly dis- 
solved, immediately after the water is added, has 
nothing to do with its crystallization; indeed, the 
sugar will settle to the bottom, and harden, unless 
it is thoroughly incorporated with the water by agi- 
tation of some kind. But, let it be remembered, 
after this point is reached it should be boiled with- 
out stirring, and, when done, left standing in the 
vessel in which it is boiled, until needed. 

I have tried the “honey” by adding about one- 
sixth to the sugar: and I am well satisfied that it 
will prevent granulation—or crystallization—better 
than any thing else, and certainly without risk of 
injury to the bees. 

Very good, friend G. ° But if honey effect- 
ually prevents crystallization, what is the 
use of going to the trouble of boiling it? 
Just pour boiling water on your sugar, put 
in the quantity of honey mentioned, stir it 
thoronghly. and there you have it, without 
taking the stuff near the stove at all. If I 
am not mistaken, your wife will be on my 
side every time. 

One of my hives, containing a very strong colony, 
and having ten frames full of honey (mostly unseal- 
ed) was upset one night late in October, by a “‘nasty 
hog.” That accident necessitated a careful over- 
hauling of the contents of the hive, and the feeding 
of 12 lbs. of syrup, to make up the loss. But the 
colony seems to be none the worse now for the 
rough treatment. 

December 5th I transferred a swarm of bees from 
# barrel, in which they had been keeping house 
since June last. I found not less than three gallons 
of bees, but almost no good honey in the combs, of 
which the upper balf of the barrel was full. I have 
them in a twelve-frame hive in the cellar, and have 
given them 20 lbs. of syrup since they were trans- 
ferred. To-day, Dec. 16, they are well and appar- 
ently happy in their new home. My bee-books and 
bee-journals gave me not eyen a hint as to whether 





such a job might be done in December or not. But, 
the wise hen cackles after the egg is laid. You will 
probably want to hear about this transaction again 
next spring; and 1 may have cause to wish I had 
said nothing now. J. D. GEHRING. 

Parkville, Mo. 

I think your winter transferring will turn 
out all right. Of course, we should like to 
have you report in regard to it; that is, if 
the bees you transferred die, and those that 
were not disturbed come out all right, it will 
be rather against winter transferring. I 
shouldn’t wonder, however, if the colony 
that had the 20 lbs. of syrup in December 
would be ahead of the others. I do not 
think there is any difficulty about transfer- 
ring in winter, if one understands his busi- 
ness. 

RR ei BBP 


A LOCALITY WHERE THEY LIKE 
HONEY-DEW. 











SOMETHING IN DEFENSE OF THIS KIND OF HONEY. 
RIEND ROOT:—I am a constant reader of 
GLEANINGS, and like it very much. I have 
‘ y read many articles in it the last few years 
about honey. Now, we have not had the op- 
portunity to study the matter closely, but 
take honey-dew as a gift from above, and like that 
grade of honey very much, and so do our custom- 
ers. After buying it once they will call for it again. 
Three years ago our honey-dew honey took the sec- 
end premium at the Inter-State Exposition at St. 
Joseph, the honey being in 10 lb. boxes, while the 
honey in competition was of different grades, and 
in one-pound sections. It was darker than clever 
honey, but was pleasant to the taste, and of fine 
flavor. If the aphides produce honey, do they not 
first eat it? If they puncture plants, and cause it 
to flow from the plant or tree so punctured, why is 
honey-dew found upon leaves of trees that produce 
a bitter instead of asweet taste, as the oak-tree? 
Why is honey-dew found mostly on the topmost 
leaves of the trees, and not on the lower ones? 
Why do we never have honey-dew unless there is a 
great flow of honey from flowers? and why do we 
never have honey-dew unless accompanied by 
heavy dew? Wethink that the position taken in 
GLEANINGS in regard to honey-dew is detrimental 
to the sale of honey in general; for people don’t 
like to eat “‘ bug juice.” 

Bees have not done well here this season, scarce- 
ly yielding 20 lbs. to the colony; spring count. The 
basswood was an entire failure, as was also the 
goldenrod. Some colonies are short of winter 
stores, and will have to be fed. The spider plant 
produces honey from the first of July until the 25th 
of October, standing the dry hot weather and three 
slight frosts without checking the honey-fiow. 

Mrs. J. W. THORNTON. 

Stewartsville, Dekalb Co., Mo. 

I do not think the aphides eat honey, my 
friend, but, rather, that they eat the leaves 
and suck out the juices by puncturing the 
bark. These juices and the foliage are per- 
haps largely made up of starchy matter, and 
the aphides convert the starch into sugar, 
and exude it. This exuded sweet substance 
falls on the leaves of the trees; and where it 
is on the topmost branches, I think we shall 
always find the aphides on the foliage above 








lt GLEANINGS IN 
it. I believe we have honey-dew honey here 
when there is no flow from the flowers at all. 
us has been the case this season, when the 
honey-dew came during the extreme drought. 
It needs the honey-dew or rain to soften up 


the dried-down saccharine matter so the. 
May be you are right in | 
thinking we had better stop calling it bug | 
“here is a great difference in the | 
quality of the honey-dew, and we have some | 
around here who like it, and prefer it to any | 


bees can lick it up. 


juice. 


other honey—not enough, however, to make 
a market for it. 
with over 500 lbs. of beautiful-looking white 
comb honey stored in one-pound sections. I 


did not dare offer him even 10 cts. per Ib. for | 


it, for the reason that I have been unable to 
dispose of the whole of a 48-lb. case, al- 
though I sell it as low as 12 cts. per Lb. 


_— nT 


SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO AN. 


APIARY, AND A SHOP FOR MAK- 
ING BEE - HIVES. 


ABOUT SUCH AN ESTABLISHMENT AS EVERY SMALL | 


TOWN OR VILLAGE SHOULD CONTALN, 


with some photographs on, of bees, etc., not 
to have engravings made, but as a sort of 
visit to you to this part of the conntry. If 
there is any thing in them that you wish to 





have engraved, you are welcome todo so. The cut | 


of drone in GLEANINGS, Oct. 1, is a very good repre- 


sentation of the photograph I sent you, so I supvose | 


itwas made from it. I believe Lam already paid, 
as I received a photograph of A. 1. R. free by mail 
tor my album about that time. 

Careless bee-keepers in this neighborhood are 


josing some colonies by starvation, as the crop was | 


short, and the bees kept breeding so much all 
through the season. Jas. A. NELSON. 
Wyandott, Kansas, Oct. 28, 1884. 


The engravings on the opposite page were | 
suggested by some stereoscopic views kindly | 
sent me by Mr. James A. Nelson. of Wyan- | 
You see friend Nelson, in | 


dott. Kansas. 
his letter above, says | may make what use 
of the drawings I choose. 


photographs, but [ have changed them a lit- 
tle in some of the details 


town or a city; but in looking at the pic- 


tures it occurred to me that every village | 


could with protit afford something like the 
bee-hive shop shown. 
deed, could 


a little two-horse-power engine. The en- 


gine, to be out of the way, can be ina sort | 
of shop, or lean-to, against the building. A | 
suitable opening in the wall should be pro- | 
vided at the proper place to push through | 


shavings and refuse lumber. For safety in 
case of fire, [ would have this opening closed 
by a swinging door, the latter being covered 
with tin, as well as the woodwork around 
the engine and boiler. The shop should be 
long enough to handle 16-foot boards nicely. 
There had better be two saw-tables—one for 
cut.off, and the other for rip, although one 


A man was here yesterday | 


Py RIEND ROOT:—I send you by mail six cards, 


Well, I believe | 
the two pictures are not very far from the | 


; _ Ido not know | 
whether friend N. lives in a village or a} 


The machinery, in- | 
ye run by horse-power, tread- | 
power, wind-power, or, perhaps, best of all, | 


‘ 
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| for atime: in fact, by frequent change one 
| table may be made to do almost all the work. 
|For making sections, a gang of dovetailing 
saws will be needed: and if one-piece sec- 
tions are to be made, it will take still anoth- 
er machine. The machinery should be cho- 
sen, of course, according to the amount of 
work to be done. If bee culture is in its in- 
fancy in your vicinity it would not pay you 
to make any great outlay to begin with. 
Now, the great secret of succeeding in busi- 
ness will be to have every thing that any- 
body may call for, in readiness to load up on 
the instant, in case your customer is ina 
hurry. 

In the foreground we notice a friend who 
has probably loitered into this shop to see 
what is going on there. Ile naturally asks 
about honey; and probably somewhere in 
‘the rear of the shop, near the apiary, he has 
‘been shown honey nicely put up, neatly 
labeled, in tin pails of various sizes. May 
' be some of them are out on the walk. He 
‘tastes it leisurely, after awhile takes out his 
pocket-book, and pays for a pailful, such as 
he thinks will be needed for the family. 

The man with the wheelbarrow owns a 
grocery, and he, too. has been attracted by 
the look of thrift and business that is seen 
iaround the establishment. He has taken a 
4s-pound case of comb honey, and also a 
combined erate holding a single tier of sec- 
tions. The latter he has set up edgewise, 
as you will notice. If he has good luck he 
| will come around with his wheelbarrow oft- 
en. you may depend on it. 

The fellow who owns the horse and wagon, 
and looks after the happiness of that nice 
little woman with a parasol, is a farmer. 
| Said little woman tooka shine to bee culture, 
as inany a thrifty housewife does; and one 
| day, when they were busy cultivating the 
| corn, she spoke something as follows : 
| ** James, our bees are doing so well I am 
really afraid they may possibly swarm ; and 
you know you have not got those new hives 
that you promised to see about.” 

He stands with both hands straight down, 
looks anxiously at the corn-field, and then 
back to his trim little wife. She is a pretty 
good general, and knows how to manage not 
only bees but husbands, so she tips her 
shapely head a little to one side, and then 
with a smile she knows he can not resist, 
suggests. ‘I should really like to go to town 
this morning, and you know it would not 
take any more time now than after the bees 
have swarmed ; and then may be they would 
be gone to the woods before you got back, if 
you did that way. It would take you buta 
little while, and I will be ready just as soon 
as vou can get hitched up.” 

You see, the conversation has all been on 
one side. James, like a dutiful husband, 
just let her do the talking, and before nine 
| o’elock this bright June morning there ‘they 
/are at the bee-man’s establishment. I sup- 
| pose he has got boys enough to run the buzz- 


| Saws while he sees to the hives, and loads 


| them up; so there he is with his coat off, ex- 
| plaining matters. I do not quite see what is 
| to be done with the little woman, if you put 


| many more hives into that light spring bug- 


table may be made to answer both purposes | gy; but I guess they will fix it safely. When 
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two young people start out in the world to 
muke a success of life they can get along a} 
good deal cramped up for a little while, and 
they will also manage to get a good deal of 
stuff into one small wagon. Well, well ; if 
they are agreed, we are. 

Let us now look into the back yard. Al- 
though our bee-man is a hard-working fel- 
low, he has had time to make friends with 
not only the grocery - keeper, blacksmith, 
harness-maker, and the rest of the mechanics 
of his town, but he is also on good terms 
with the doctor and lawyer. In fact, these 
two worthies have been long his best custom- 
ers, and done much to introduce his honey. 
The minister has been among his customers 
too, even if he didn’t pay for the honey in 
dollars and cents. Well, the people around 
town are so proud, the most of them, of the 
establishment in their midst, that when a 
distant friend comes to see them, they must 
take him over to see what is being doge with 
bees. And that is the doctor now explain- 
ing to that chap with the cane, how this 
man is prospering and building up an honest 
business, while the neighbors around them 
tell stories at the grocery, and smoke their 

ipes. This doctor does not use tobacco. 

n fact, 1 have been told there are a good 
many of the doctors whoare following in the 
wake of the young ministers, in setting a 
good example in the neighborhood they seek 
to lead. 

Now, if this story is an interesting one to 
you, and you want to hear more of it, just 
go and visit the man who makes bee-hives, 
somewhere in your vicinity. While I think 
of it, suppose you just carry this journal 
along and show him these pictures. 

rh eo OO 
DEMORALIZED SWARMS. 





ANOTHER PLAN TO MAKE THEM STAY. 





SEE in GLEANINGS, Noy. 15, Dr. P. G. Alldredge 
recommends caging bees that will not stay in 
the hive, and you seem to think his planisa 
good one, and so it is, no doubt; and as I am 
not much of a bee-keeper I shall not pretend to 

say that itis not; but if you will permit me, I will 

tell you how I managed such a swarm fora neigh- 
bor, the past season, They were a swarm of blacks 
that had been brought from the woods, and trans- 
ferred from a tree into a movable-frame hive. 

They did not like their new home, for some reason, | 

and would not stay in the hive. They swarmed out, 

and were returned to the hive a number of times, 
and at last refused to enter the hive at all, but 
would run out and clusfer on the outside. At last I | 


p 
\. 
i] 

a 


was called to help conquer them, and this is the way | 
I did it: I first sprinkled the cluster with sweetened | 
water; then 1 spread them out on a large cloth, 
hunted the queen, and caged her in a wire-cloth | 
cage. I now suspended the cage with the queen 
from the top-bars of the frames in the hive. Hav- 
ing done this 1 placed the cluster to the entrance, 
when they wentin witharush. In 24 hours I went | 
back to see how they were doing, and found the 
workers busy at work. I now liberated the queen, 
and had no more trouble with them. 

Now, I prefer this plan for several reasons. | 
1. Because it saves feeding; 2. Because it saves | 
time to the bees; the workers being at liberty, they | 
will not only make their own living, but a good 
swarm can, in a week's time, have their hive half | 
full of comb and honey, which they could not do if 
they were confined to the hive as the doctor recom- | 


mends. J. R. CRIPE. 
Lagrange Center, Ind., Dec. 1, 1884. 
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MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION. 





A REPORT FROM W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 





RIEND ROOT: -As you prefer that convention 
4 reports should be simply a summing-up, I will 
send you such a report of the convention at 
Lansing. Any points that are brought out 
sufficiently in your editorial upon the sub- 
ject you can, of course, drop from this report. 

REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 

The idea of reversing frames seems to be gaining 
ground. Reversal secures the attachment of combs 
to the bottom-bars, and, if done at the proper time, 
the removal of the honey from the brood-nest to the 
sections, where it can be sold for twice what it will 
cost to buy sugar to put in its place. Sugarisa 
safer winter food than honey. Reversal secures a 
large amount of brood ina small hive. No device 
for reversing, yet given to the public, is free from 
objections. 





ONE ENTRANCE, 
And that at the bottom of the hive, is sufficient, 
even when hives are two or more stories high. 
STARTING BEE3 IN THE SECCIONS. 

If a colony is disinclined to begin work in sections 
it can usually be started by giving it two or three 
sections, with the adhering bees, from some colony 
that has commenced work. 

DISPENSING WITH SEPARATORS. 

To dispense with separators, use sections not 
more than 1% inches wide, fill them full of fdn., and 
don't give too much room in the surplus apartment. 
The only apparent advantage in sections less than 13; 
inches wide is, that the honey is ripened and sealed 
sooner. One-pound sections appear to be the most 
profitable size to use at present. 

THE HEDDON CASE 
For holding sections on the hive received a regular 
**boom;’’ all who had tried them were enthusiastic 
in their praise. They can be used without a honey- 


| board; but one is needed to keep the bees from 
| building brace-combs between the sections and the 
| brood-nest. 


QUEEN-EXCLUDING HONEY-BOARDS 
Are a convenience, and save much annoyance; but 
they can be dispensed with. If it is desirable to 
“squeeze’”’ the honey from the brood-nest into the 
sections, or to hive bees upon empty frames or fdn., 
and give sections at once, then they are needed. 
SECRETION OF WAX. 

Prof. Cook is positive that bees do not secrete 
wax unless they have use for it. He had, however, 
conducted no experiments exactly similar to those 
made by myself, but thought the increased amount 


| of surplus apparently secured by not using fdn. in 


the brood-nest might have been the result of the 


| honey being stored in the sections instead of 


part of it being put into the brood-nest. I shall 


| try more conclusive experiments another season. 


GETTING BEES OUT OF BOXES OR CASES. 

Drive down as many as possible with smoke; if 
strong enough, shake out nearly all of the rest, and 
then carry the cases into a honey-house or tent, 
from which, the few straggling bees can escape 
through an opening over the window, or in the top 
of the tent. Another plan is to set the case down 
on end in front of the hive, and, with smoke and a 
bunch of June grass, drive out what bees remain. 
The “calling’’ of the bees at the entrance of the 
hive entices the bees from the case. 
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PREVENTION OF AFTER-SWARMING. 

The Heddon method was described. It consists in 
having the prime swarm in a new hive upon the old 
stand, and setting the old hive a few feet to one side 
until the newly hived swarm is nicely at work, 
when the old hive is placed by the side of the new 
one, with its entrance turned to one side at an 
angle of 45°. Each day the entrance of the old hive 
is slightly turned toward the new hive until the 
hives stand in contact side by side. At the 7th day, 
move the old hive toa new location. If placed at 
the end of a row of hives there is but little danger 
of queens being lost. 

CARNIOLAN BEES. 

These resemble the German varicty, are good 
workers, good comb-builders, very prolific, and in- 
clined to swarm, and the gentlest bees known. 

THE POLLEN THEORY. 


That the consumption is the immediate cause of | 


dysentery among bees, there is littledoubt. Mature 
bees do consume pollen, even when not rearing 
brood. Analysis and microscopical examinations 
show the exereta of bees to be largely composed of 
pollen. Bees do not void their freces in a dry state. 
Dysentery has been produced by giving an abun- 
dance of pollen, and prevented by removing it in 
the fall. The most practical plan of preventing 
dysentery appears to be the removal of the honey 
and pollen in the fall, and the feeding of cane- 
sugar syrup; but that bees sometimes winter well 
with pollen in the combs should not be forgotten; 
perhaps we can yet learn how to induce them to Jet 
the pollen alone. 
PROTECTION IN WINTER 
Lessens the consumption of stores, and the more 
perfect the protection the smaller will be the 
amount consumed, 
“NOTES FOR THE YEAR” 

Was an essay read by Prof. Cook. Some of its 
points have already been covered in the discussions 
reported above. Among other things, he said that 
many bee-keepers were unscientific, and many of 
their statements must necessarily be untrue; as, 
for instance, the assertion that worker larve turned 
to drone, or that the tissues of a drone-larva could 
feeundate a queen by being placed in the cell of the 
latter when it was in a larval state. We are not yet 
ready to shout “ Eureka” in regard to phenol as a 
remedy for foul brood. The crossing of different 
varieties of bees ought not to be discouraged; our 
best breeds of stock were developed from a cross. 
By means of fdn., drone-traps, and attention to the 
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kind of bees kept in the vicinity, the matter of | 


crossing bees satisfactorily is not, hopeless, 
STATISTICS. 

Bees, honey, and wax are not among the products 
reported upon by the crop correspondents, and the 
executive board of the society was appointed a 
committee to secure the legislation necessary to 
have apiarian products added to the list. 

DISTANCE APART FOR HIVES. 

As a general thing, hives need be placed no 
further apart than is necessary to give room for 
working among them. Ina queen-rearing apiary it 
is more important that the hives or nuclei be seatter- 
ed about promiscuously, than in one run for honey. 

RAISING NICE HONEY. 

Upon request, Miss Wilkins told how she and her 
sister raised the fine honey that they do. They used 
the finest white-poplar sections, which they thought 
important. They used the Doolittle hive and sys- 





| honey. 
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tem of management. The sections were removed as 
soon as finished, and all traces of propolis carefully 
scraped away. The source from which much of 
their honey was gathered (willow herb) had much to 
do with its fine appearance. 

TAKING BEES FROM THE CELLAR. 

When bees are taken from the cellar in the spring 
it is not necessary that each colony should be placed 
upon the same stand it occupied the previous 
season. 

ALSIKE CLOVER 
Had been cut just as it was beginning to blossom, 
with the hopes that it would again be in blossom 
just after basswood, but it did not start again; the 
drought might have been the cause. 

There were, of course, many details and minor 
topics, not given in this short article; neither let it 


| be supposed that everyhody agreed with all of the 


above conclusions; but, as far as [ was able to 
judge, the majority agreed with them, and in some 
instances the decision was nearly if not quite unan- 
imous. 

There will be no State convention held in 1885, but 
the society will meet in conjunction with the North 
American at Detroit. 

’. Z. HUTCHINSON, 68—94. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., Dee. 22, 1884. 


rr 
FLORIDA. 


SOMETHING FROM NEAR FRIEND HART'S NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD. 


UK experiment in bee-keeping among the pines 
of Florida has now covered about one year, 
and we can tell a little better what to expect 
in the future, Seasons will vary here as in 
other places, yet the main source of honey 

supply will not change much. The first of last De- 

cember we had fifteen nuclei, 13 pure Italians and 
2hybrid. Two were lost in transit from Bonair, 

Iowa; have fed about 15 lbs. of granulated sugar. 

We did not dare to ship much honey with the bees, 

so they were short when they arrived, ‘ 

We have taken nearly 700 lbs. of extracted honey; 
sold at 10 cts. per lb. except what has been used in 
the family. We sold $13.00 worth of queens, and 
have now 18 strong colonies and 4 nuclei, all pure 
Italians. This, of course, is no great showing,.nor is 





| this a famous bee country, Bees gather a little pol- 


len, and perhaps some honey, during every month 
in the year, but no surplus except in January, from 
scrub pine; in March, from orange-blossoms; and 
in May, from saw-palmetto. There is a great varie- 
ty of flowers from January to November, and.bees 
work on some of them, but not enough to much 
more than live. Palmetto honey is nearly equal to 
white clover. Orange honey is darker and_ not 
quite so good, but there is no honey that we have 
had that is so dark or strong-tasted as buckwheat 
honey. Bees swarm here on orange or palmetto 
After the first of June, strong colonies 
reared « good deal of brood till October, Some- 
times they would be nearly out of honey; but by 
October most of them had enough on hand to last 
them through. The small nuclei, however, had to 
be fed or strengthened from strong coloniés, to 
keep them going. It is hard telling what they do 
live on. Corn-blossoms in their season help some, 
and field peas, which are raised here, keep them 
pretty busy. The bees would be very busy about 
the pea-vines, but not on the flowers. The glands, 
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or nodes, near where the flower-stalks or peduncles 
grew, were haunted from morning till night. I 
looked in vain, however, for any full combs of hon- 
ey. I found bees working on Cassia chamecrista 
(partridge pea), which is very plentiful here; on 


Palafoxia integrifolia, and on Elephantopus tomen- | 
tosus (elephant’s foot). For along time the woods | 


were yellow with many species of Composita, 
among the several species of goldenrod; only one, 
however, that J-could find the bees doing any thing 
on—a-coarse species of goldenrod (Solidago pilosa), 
which grew in low grounds. I saw my bees work- 


ing on it very busily two miles from here, and think 
they would have done well on it if there had only | 


been enough of it. There is not enough cabbage- 
palmetto nedr us for the bees todo much on. That 
yields a good deal of nice honey, but grows mostly 
on low ground, near rivers, hammock land, and near 


the sea-coast. We came here on account of my | 


health, and I think the only healthful places in 
Florida are on the high pine lands, several miles 


away from any river or hammock land, and away | 
from.any place where wells have to be dug through | 


shell formations. 


Eighteen miles east of us is Mr. Hart's apiary, | 
near New Smyrna. There they have plenty of saw | 
and cabbage palmetto; and the mangrove islands, | 
when in bloom, rain down honey by the barre! full. | 


I have been there several times. The mangroves 
are said to be limited toa few miles south of New 


Smyrna, and two years ago when I was there with | 


friend Poppleton, from Iowa, we concluded that the 
bee business was about all monopolized. I believe 
Mr. Poppleton has since purchased land there; and 


if he settles there he will undoubtedly meet with | 


success, as he is one of the most successful apicul- 
turists that I have ever met. There is better soil at 
Smyrna, and plenty of oysters and fish, which are 
all much more desirable than the malaria, mosqui- 
toes, and millions of sand-flies that can be kept out 
only by something as fine as cheese-cloth. Away 
from the mangroves, I know of no place in Florida 
where honey can be raised in such paying quanti- 
ties as it can be in the North; yet any intelligent 
bee-keeper who comes here for his health, or to 
raise oranges, would, in my opinion, make a mis- 
take if he did not keep a few colonies of Italians. 
In many places, pure mating would be a sure thing. 
Every queen raised in our apiary during the past 
season has proved to bea pure Italian. Two-band- 
ed bees are as scarce in our yard as three-banded 
bees are in the yards of .some dealers. I once 
visited an apiary where there were only two or three 
pure colonies of Italians, in over 50 colonies; the 
rest were blacks and hybrids, drones flying from all, 
and yet the owner was advertising dollar Italian 
queens for sale (I believe he never advertised in 
GLEANINGS). There were two colonies of blacks 
near here, but I gave them two pure queens, and 
settled that business. The old settlers in this coun- 
try know very little about bees. 
queen a king, and think he rules the colony. 
Twelve degrees above freezing is the coldest 


weather we have had yet. The weather averages, I | 


think, between 60° and 76°, but gradually gets a lit- 
tle colder. We shall probably have frost in a few 
weeks. Last winter we had none till January. 
Sometimes, I believe, there has been no frost. 
Those who have ambition enough to plant and prop- 
erly fertilize are now having good vegetables in 
their gardens. Cabbage, lettuce, radishes, beets, 


They call the | 


JAN. 
turnips, egg-plant, tomatoes, and onions, will be all 
right till heavy frost kills the tender kinds. With a 
little protection they can be had all winter. Straw- 
berries begin to ripen in January, generally, but 
seasons vary. Oranges and lemons are plentiful at 
#1.00 to $1.50 per hundred. The soil in all healthful 
locations is a very light sand, and will not produce 
much without fertilizing. People who have money 
enough to afford the trip, or who have bronchitis, 
catarrh, asthma, rheumatism, or dyspepsia, will be 
paid for spending some time in the pine woods of 
Florida. It is not a good place for a poor man. 

GEO. W. WEBSTER. 

Lake Helen, Volusia Co., Fla., Nov. 24, 1#84. 


$$$ a ———___—- 
KEEPING A SMOKER IN GOOD CRDER. 


AN IMPLEMENT FOR CLEANING THE SOOT OUT OF 
THE ALIR-TUBE. 








> FTER using several kinds of smokers, I prefer 
», the Clark to any other. I know some object to 
w so much smoke, sometimes, when we don’t 
* need it; yet it does smoke when we do need it, 
and it just sends it off where we wish; and if 
we knock its nose against the hive or any thing, it 
doesn't fall apart and spill fire and the whole con- 
tents into the hive; and, again, it’s so cheap that 
every one can have one, even to drive mosquitoes 
out of the house. Yet, like all others, there is a lit- 
tle trouble that I have for some time been studying 
on; that is, the wind-tube does, after a time, clog 
up with soot; and unless one gives it some atten- 
tion and thought, he would say the smoker was 
good for nothing. Well, I tried a number of ways, 
and now I believe I've got what pleases me ever so 
| much. 






AS 











CHURCHILL’S IMPLEMENT FOR CLEANING SMOKER- 
TUBES. 

Perhaps a wire of soft pliable iron may be better. 
I send you a sample, which is spring wire. You 
can clean out the tubes, also the nozzle of smoker. 
Please give it atrial; and if it is of any good in 
your mind, you can make as many as you wish (as 
it is not patented). You will see at once they cost 
almost nothing; but to me they have been worth a 
great deal, and what few have used them say as I 
do. E. P. CHURCHILL. 

North Auburn, Me., Nov. 5, 1884. 

Friend C., you have indeed struck on some- 
thing very valuable, in my opinion, even 
| though it is quite simple. Our apiarist has 
| tried it on the smokers he had in use, and he 
| says that every Simplicity smoker should 
have one. We have ordered a lot of wire 
from the wire-mills, made just right, and 
will get out the necessary machinery for 
making them rapidly, and hereafter we ex- 
pect to send one along with every smoker 
we send out. We credit you five dollars for 
the invention, and tender our thanks be- 
sides. Those who want one for smokers 
they already have in use can have them for 
5 cts. each; 35 cts. for ten, or $3.00 per hun- 
dred. If wanted by mail, 2 cts. each in ad- 
dition, or 5 cts. for each package of ten. 
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HINTS TO THOSE WHO WANT TO BE- 
COME PROFICIENT IN BUSINESS. 


SOMETHING TO CLERKS, DEDUCED FROM 25 YEARS 
OF EXPERIENCE. 
First Hint. 

RDER was heaven’s first law, and it 
must be our first law here in the office : 
therefore each clerk is provided with a 
scribbling-book, and every mark with 
pen or pencil must be made in this 

book, unless it is made on the letter you are 
answering, as a note of what you have writ- 
ten to your correspondent. I have almost 
always had trouble in getting clerks to ob- 
serve this rule; and then, I am sorry to say, 
new clerks are the worst, because they can 
not understand what harm it may do to 
make their computations on an old envelope 
or piece of paper picked out of the waste- 
basket. instead of making all their marking 
and seribbling in a book. One without ex- 
perience can not tell how much trouble it 
makes in an office like ours, to have writing 
and figures on a piece of paper left on some 
of the desks. No one dare throw it away, 
for fear it may be important, and such 
scraps are sometimes kept around for weeks 
and months. For the same reason, I object 
to tablets. A book costs little more, and 
then any offer that has ever been made to 
anybody, or any figures that have been put 
down. can always be found, even if somebody 
should claim we had wronged hii by an er- 
ror, and should not make complaint until 
weeks or months afterward. Your compu- 
tation or scribbling book should be dated, in 
order that you may be able to fix the date of 
any transaction, as we have mentioned, 
when called upon to do so. The pages 
should be filled close and solid, as far as vou 
go—not only on account of economy. but 
that you may learn correct business habits. 
If you open the book at random, and scribble 
in it here and there, it is unsightly and un- 
tidy, and can not well be kept accurately 
dated. If I pay you for your time, it is my 
privilege to direct matters, and say how they 
shall be kept; and whatever marks or fig- 
ures or writing is done on time that you 
charge me for, is my property. If I choose 
to have it preserved, it is my right. 

Second Hint.—Provide yourself with paper- 
weights of some kind, and see that no loose 
papers are ever lying on the top of vour desk. 
A gust of wind may sweep them off on the 
floor, and they be mixed up or lost. Have 
your paper-weights labeled, and keep them 
on top of the proper pile of papers or letters. 








Allow no loose papers a place on your desk, | 


or in the drawers to yourdesk. Infact. keep 
no papers or property of any kind that you 
are not using or likely to use. Fight against 
accumulations of rubbish and dead property 
as if it were an insidious foe. Make every 
thing about you count somewhere, and keep 
it moving. 

Third Hint.—If you spoil an envelope or 
postal card or sheet of paper. by no means 
waste time in tearing it up. It will be just 
as safe if you lav it quietly by in our waste- 
paper basket. I have seen a new clerk oc- 
cupy considerable time in tearing a sheet of 
paper to pieces. and then throw it toward 











the waste-paper basket, leaving the pieces 
to blow about the room; whereas, if it 
had been quietly deposited whole, it would 
not only have saved her time, but the clerk 
who cares for the room, in picking up the 
little bits. Our waste-paper basket will hold 
whole papers, but little pieces rattle through 
it. 

Fowth Hint.—When you make a mistake 
in wriling any word or figure, under no cir- 
cumstances undertake to scratch it out with 
a knife or any similar implement. Cross it 
out with a pen, then put down the word you 
want. If you get a whole line wrong, cross 
out the line neatly. It is not necessary to 
make a great number of crosses, for such’ 
motions take time, and mar the beauty of 
your work. Draw two parallel lines across 
the error or line, and this will indicate to any 
reader that such portions are not to be read 
or considered. A single line across a word 
does very well; but it may be mistaken for 
the cross of a ?t, and therefore 1 would draw 
two parallel lines with the pencil, rather 
than cross each letter or figure. If you do 
not discover that the letters or figures are 
wrong until the letter has been written, aft- 
er crossing out the word in the way I have 
indicated, put the proper word or figure just 
above the one crossed out. Under no cir- 
cumstances make one figure on top of 
another. Expensive blunders and consider- 
able quarrels have resulted because clerks 
persist in this very bad habit. Clerks some- 
times urge that there was not any room to 
write the word properly, unless they scratch- 
ed out the wrong one with a penknife. 
When you meet a case of this kind, please 
bring it to me, and I will show you how to 
fix it. Every clerk should be able to write a 
small plain hand, with the express view of 
being able to interline things of this kind 
when necessary. One great reason why we 
employ women to do writing, rather than 
men, is because they are usually taught to 
write a small plain hand. 

Fifth Hint.—If you are not able to make 
figures so plain that no one can ever mistake 
one figure for another, set about doing it 
at once, and practice on them, and decide on 
ways of making them until you can do it so 
well that no one will say, during ten years of 
work. that he ever read a6 fora0,a7 fora 
1,a2fora3,ete. You can practice making 
these figures in your computation-book, and 
I will pay you for the time of doing it. 

Sicth Hint.—When you are intrusted with 
letters to answer, be sure that every ques- 


tion your correspondent asks is answered in 


some way or other. If he asks a question 
that is answered plainly in the A BC book, 
write him a postal card,telling him the A BC 
book mailed him covers the ground fully ; 
and if you can, without great trouble, tell 
him what page in the book treats on the sub- 
ject. If your correspondent asks for a price 
list, be very sure that he has one; and after 
you have sent. it, tell him so. Never say a 
price list has been sent, because you are just 
going to send it. Accustom yourself to tell- 
ing the exact truth in every thing you do. 
Many business men and women have cri 

pled their monev value by getting into this 
one habit of writing to. people that things 








are done, when they only mean they are just 
going to do them. Never, under any circum- 
stances, say a thing is done until it is done. 
About three-fourths of the people who apply 
for situations will now and then forget to 
send a correspondent (and probable custom- 
er) a price list when he asks for it. I once 
sent toa large business firm for a price list 
of their machinery. They wrote me a cour- 
teous letter, saying the list had been sent. 
I waited several weeks, and did not get it. 
They wrote another courteous letter, with 
an humble apology for the clerk who should 
have attended to it, and didn’t send it then! 
The third time I made out to get the price 
list, and sent them an order for several hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of machinery. Many | 
clerks seem to think it isasmall thing to | 
make a fuss about, because now and then | 
they omit such a little item as mailing a/| 
price list; but after tracing the matter up, | 
and finding the same clerk had done this | 
two or three times, I usually say, with my | 
past experience, that he had better be set | 
to work somewhere where such mistakes 
would not do very much harm. 

Seventh Hint.—When you write to a cor- 
respondent that something will be sent him, | 
make it your business to inquire and under- 
stand how this promise is to be made good. 
Last summer we were, fora few days, out 
of A BC books; and as the friends were in 
a hurry for their goods, the shippers were in- | 
structed to send the goods along, and that 
the A B © vook would follow at our own ex- | 
pense. Well, one of the clerks wrote this to | 
a large number of customers; and as she | 
was new in the business she supposed some 
arrangement had been made for mailing the 
books when out of the press, but did not in- 
quire into it. The letters were distributed, 
and complaints kept coming for several 
months afterward, ‘* Is it possible you have 
not got those A BC books done yet?” and such 
like statements. A search revealed the fact 
that the promise was noted on the back of 
the letter, but it was then distributed, and 
that was the end of it. Therefore, when 
you make a promise, make it your business 
to tind out how this promise is to be kept, 
and do not rest satisfied until you know; 
for your own reputation, as well as your cus- 
tomer’s welfare, is involved. These letters, 
after having been answered, should have 
been carried to the mailing clerk, to be 
placed under her weight, labeled, ‘* Awating 
A BC books.”’ The books have been piled 
up in the vaults several months, while these | 
friends were watching the mails anxiously | 
and patiently. 

Eighth Hint.—Not only keep the top of, 
your desk free from rubbish and accumula- | 
tions, but be sure you know the contents of ; 
every drawer in your desk, and do not har- | 
bor any rubbish there. Be prepared, if pos- 
sible, to answer every letter within a few 
hours after it has been put into your hands ; 
and when you are done with it, push it for- 
ward quickly to the next clerk, as soon as 
possible. Some clerks will keep letters lying 
on their desks when it seems as if no one 
could read them without feeling touched at 
the writer’s pleading to have his goods hur- 
ried along. I have found lette:s that had 
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and tired of it. { 
| I may so term it, seems to be the obstacle in 


_ just where they last had them. | 
/not be made (so far as my experience goes) 


JAN. 





been lying several days when the writer 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Root, do not let a train leave aft- 
er this gets into your hands, without —. 
ting my goods aboard ;” and yet the clerk 
who had the letter in charge read it over 


| listlessly, and laid itdown again until two 


or three trains had passed. With the view 
of remedying this trouble, most of the desks 
are supplied with a weight, reading like this: 
‘* Immediate attention,” and my instructions 
have been that some sort of an answer must 
be given toall such letters before another mail 
leaves the office. You may think this an 
easy thing to be managed; but, my friends. 
it is one of the hardest things to attain of 
any thing I have ever tried in my life. 
Even during the dull season, when clerks 
have only enough to do to keep them part of 
the day, they will let mails leave once and 
even twice before the paper under the imme- 
diate-attention weight en been looked at. 
One new at the business would say, ‘Turn 
them off and get better ones.” I tell you, 
I have tried different people until I am sick 
The inertia of humanity, if 


the way, and it pains me to be obliged to say 
that men do not average nearly as well as 
women. In spite of every thing Ican do 
they will answer letters and leave them lying 
A man can 


to be as neat and orderly and systematic in 


| this question of work of correspondence, as 


a woman; and it is only once in a great 
while that we find a woman who is fully up 
to all I have mapped out heretofore. There 
are a Jew, however, and we sometimes find 
them where we least expected it. One 
whom the world has never noticed much, 
erhaps, and whom nobody would suspect of 
laving rare business traits, suddenly devel- 
ops, when put to the test, a faculty of man- 
aging all these difficult little matters I have 
mentioned. While her comrades plod on at 
perhaps 73 cents an hour, she walks up rap- 
idly into 84, 10,11, 123, 14. 15, 174, and then 
20 cts., perhaps, in a short space of time 
comparatively. There is something encour- 
aging about this, my young friends; when a 
girl or boy begins to catch the spirit of prompt- 
ness and accuracy, he usually improves fast. 
It may take him a good while to go from 9 
cts. per hour to 10; but he will go from 11 to 
12 and 123 ina much quicker time; 14 and 
15 come frequently in a few months. Pret- 
ty soon he goes up to 20, and then he be- 
comes able to take charge of a room full 
of hands. and works at a salary, without 
being obliged to report time every day. 

I suspect, my friends, it is not only clerks 
in the office who need what I have written 
above, but very likely it is boys and girls, 
and men and women in every department in 
life. ‘‘He that is faithful in few things 
shall be made ruler over many things;” and 
I have, contrary to my first intention, put 
this here in the journal for the benefit of all 
of you, as well as for the clerks in the office. 
Occasionally we have clerks who think I am 
foolish and notional, and that they have more 
wisdom thanI. May be they are right about 
it; but I have learned by past experience, 
that I succeed when my helpers fall into my 
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ways of doing things; and when they do 
not, Ido not get along. So if they prefer 
their own ways and plans with small pay, I 
suppose it is their privilege to do so. 

Ninth Hint.—Be very careful when you 
make any arrangement with a customer 
touching his ledger account, that your letter 
goes to the book-keeper, that she may make 
a minute on his ledger account of what you 
agree to do. For instance, aman receives 
some section boxes, and through our fault 
they do not reach him until his honey season 
is over. He asks us if he shall return them 
or hold them subject to our order. I indi- 
cate with my pencil the latter course. The 
clerk accordingly writes him, ‘Hold the 
goods subject to our order,”’ and sends it off, 
distributing the letter. In due time the 
book-keeper sends a dun for the account un- 
paid, and our friend gets very much dis- 
pleased, decides that we know perfectly well 
what we told him, and are trying to‘ bull- 
doze’? him. I have been obliged to give up 
in despair a good many times, in trying to 
get a clerk that would remember things like 
this. The man’s ledger page is something 
sacred, if | may be permitted to use the word. 
You have no business doing any thing with it, 
without promptly giving him notice. You 
might lessen the amount of his indebtedness 
by giving rebate, and he would not be of- 
fended; but you have no business charging 
any thing to him, or making any sort of an 
entry on his account, without his permission 
and direction ; and this brings us to the— 

Tenth Hint.—If you take the liberty of 
sending something to a customer he did not 
order, or something costing more than the 
article he ordered, a full explanation must 
be made at the time you do so, and you 
must always add, ‘Subject to your approv- 
al;”’? or, ‘‘ If we have not done right in devi- 
ating from your instructions, write us imme- 
diately, and we will makeit right.”” In such 
vases [ think it a good plan to inclose a pos- 
tal card addressed to yourself, asking him to 
say at once on the inclosed card if the 
arrangement is satisfactory. Every little 
while wrangles and disagreements between 
supply-dealers and their customers are sub- 
mitted to me, and a great part of the troubles 
come because the supply-dealer took liber- 
ties, if I may so express it, with the money 
that was intrusted to his care. I have had 
so much trouble in finding clerks that would 
attend to this matter that I have sometimes 
said inwardly, if not aloud, ‘‘ Oh for a boy or 
girl that would recognize the rights of those 
who send their money to us!’? A great | 
many assent to it, and seem to understand 
it; but when the rush of business comes, 
and unless my eye is constantly on every lit- 
tle detail, they charge a customer more for a 
thing than he expected to pay, because the 
goods have advanced, or because he had an 
old price list to order from, and not one word 
of explanation is given: or they will send 
him something a little different from what | 
he ordered, without, a word; whereas, had 





tle inconvenience ; whereas, had the matter 
been left without any explanation, he would 
have naturally concluded that we did not 
‘are Whether we obeyed orders or not, so we 
got his money; and about all the ugliness 
there is in him would have been stirred up 
so as to come to the surface. 

Eleventh Hint.—I do not know how it is 
with other employers; but I want clerks 
who will not be partial to me. I know it is 
very desirable to have clerks who will look 
out for their employer’s interests; but, my 
friends, [ would a thousand times rather 
have a clerk who would look out for God’s 
interests. What I mean by that is, I want 
boys and girls, and men and women, who 
will strive to do right before God, instead of 
before me; who will try to keep the spirit of 
justice constantly before them, who, instead 
of trying to make all business count in my 

ocket, will rather hold up the idea, and 

eep it before them, ‘‘ What is just and 
right and fair, and honestly due these 
friends of ours who are intrusting us with 
their money day after day, even though they 
be hundreds and thousands of miles away?” 
I am glad to see my employes interested in 
my welfare, but I do not want any clerk 
partial to my interests, and I do not want 
one whose judgment is warped because he 
feels friendly tome. <A great many of the 
bitter, hard, unkind letters that have been 
written have been because some clerk lacked 
in judgment in this matter, or because his 
judgment was woefully warped. Sometimes 
I have said to myself, ‘* We can not have 
this clear-sightedness and impartial judg- 
ment without age,” and I have tried older 
people; but I found just about the same 
difficulty. Do you want to know about what 
I have concluded, my friends? I have con- 
cluded that there is nothing in this world 
but true Christianity, and a love for the Say- 
ior, that can put self and selfish interests 
out of the human heart. Now, if I pay 
Christians more than I do those who are not 
professors, please be just enough to me to 
recognize that Ido it because they exhibit 
this trait, and not because of their profession. 

Twelfth Hint.—Never quarrel with a cus- 
tomer. Never allow yourself to even think, 
much less say,‘** This man does not know 
what he does want.’ A man ora clerk who 
quarrels with a customer, quarrels with his 
bread and butter. Treat all customers, 
whether you meet them personally or wheth- 
er you get a letter from them,as if you 
thanked them, and thank God for sendin 
them. Treat them as something sacred, 
not as though it were their money you were 
after, and that was all you wanted of them. 
We are often accused of the above,and I am 
afraid, dear friends, we sometimes deserve 
it; but after studying the matter carefully 
I have decided it is not so much selfishness 
as itisasort of shiftlessness and laziness. 
The trouble is, it is this old half-hearted- 
ness | have written about before. And now,” 


| my friend, I do not know whether you are a 


they just penciled, ‘‘ The best we can do; if ; Christian or not; but if you are making a 
it does not suit, write,”’ all would have been | profession of religion, and that religion does 
pleasant; for I have found, by years of ex-| not stir you up to energy and zeal in work- 
perience, that the person thus appealed to | ing earnestly, faithfully, and hard for your 


will, nine times out of ten, put up with alit- | neighbors, when the neighbors bring busi- 
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ness to you, then your Christianity is not | 
Ihave before spoken of the | 


worth much. 
talk we have about doing good; but I tell 


you, it is a thousand times better to do your | 
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address of such inquirers, in the computa- 
tion-book, until the answer came. May be 


| we lost the sale of a steam-engine by this 


duty as it lies before you on your table or on | 
your desk or in your store or on your farm. | 


Do your duty; do it well, thoroughly, faith- 


fully, and unselfishly, and you will probably | 


do much more good than in starting out as a 
missionary. When it is not vour duty to bea 
missionary. 

Thirteenth Hiut.—When an order comes to 
you that for some reason can not be filled at 
once, be sure you promptly notify the one 
giving the order. and let him know what to 
expect. as soon as possible. New hands 
have troubled more than I can tell you by 
being remiss in this one respect. 


For in-| 


stance, a boy is sent half a mile to the hard- ' 


ware store for some bolts of a certain size. 
When the time comes to use them, several 
men are brought to a standstill for want of 
the bolts. After considerable trouble the 
boy is found. 

“John, where are those bolts vou were 
sent for?” 

‘“* Why, they hadn't got any of that size.” 

“Then why did you not come to me at 
once, and say so?” 

* Why, as they hadn’t got any, I didn’t 


little piece of thoughtlessness. 

Fifteenth Hint.—Now, friends, in all the 
foregoing I have said nothing about lazy 
clerks. Itisa fact, that there are some peo- 
ple who seem to expect they are going to get 
on in the world by lolling about in a lazy 
sort of way. gazing abstractedly out of the 
window. or marking idly with their pen. 
yawning and wishing it were dinner-time, 
ete. If you are working for a business man 
who expects to make a success of it, he will 
probably get you out of the way the first op- 
portunity. if you are one of that sort of peo- 
ple. In fact. he can not very well do other- 
wise; and I am sorry to say, that whena 
person has got into a habit of loafing a great 
part of his time, so far as my experience goes 
he rarely gets out of it. One who will accept 
wages when he is conscious that he has idled 
a great part of the day is a good way down, 
on the road to the poorhouse. Sometimes 
when business is dull. and there is not very 


‘much to do, we find clerks who will try to 


| zeal, last half a day or more. 


suppose there was any use of saying any | 


thing more about it. 

‘“* What is the nearest they had to the size 
you did want ?” 

* Why, I didn’t ask them, and they didn’t 
tell me.” 


should say the hardware man was at fault in 
smaller, that might answer. It is not only 


boys, but men and women, that seem to be 
almost invariably guilty of this same way of 


spin ont their work, as it were. to make a 
piece of work that they could do in a couple 
of hours, if they set about it with energy and 
It is positively 
awful, to see to what perfection some people 
have brought this knack of being able to put 


| on the appearance of being busy a long while 


;on 


some little job. I have sometimes 


| thought that one might almost as well take 
: money out of the money-drawer of his em- 
Now, the boy was greatly at fault. and J | 


ployer, as to manage in this way. ‘‘ Do with 


’ | thy might whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
not sending word what he had, larger or | 


! your employer so. 


do; and if you get all the work done up, tell 
Then if he has nothing 


| further for you to do, I think it would be 


doing business, until: thus taught different | 


after coming here. Obey orders to the best 
of your ability, and then notify the one giv- 
ing the order the result at once; and espe- 
cially should he be notified if you can not 
furnish what he asks for. 

Fourteenth Hint.—Don't let any transae- 
tion slip out of your hands until it is com- 
pleted. For instance, a new clerk once said 
that a man wanted to know the weight of 
our two-horse-power engines. I told her to 
write and ask the manufacturer. Ina few 
days the answer came, and I gave it to the 
clerk. Pretty soon she asked me what she 
should do with it. ‘* Why,” said I, ‘* write 
and tell him the weight of the engine, of 
course.” 

** But, | do not remember who it was.” 

** Did you not keep his letter or his ad- 
dress?” 

mo,” 

** What did you tell him?” 

**T did not tell him any thing.” 

“Why, is it possible that you neither 
wrote him nor saved his letter nor kept his 


| 
| 


' work to make yourself so. 


money in your pocket to tell him you are go- 
ing home, or take a holiday until he has 
some work to do. If you are a valuable 
hand. and he does not like to have you away, 
he will pretty soon find something for you to 
do. If you are nota valuable hand. set to 
This, of course, 
refers mostly to hands who work by _ the 
hour. A very common way of curing lazi- 
ness is to set those who are addicted to it at 
work by the piece. But where one has be- 
come addicted to this habit of shirking du- 
ties, itis pretty hard curing him by setting 
him at work on piece-work. One who will 
cheat in regard to the amount of work he 
does will cheat in quality or cheat in count. 
Some honest clerk will have to waste his 
time in watching him: and my experience is, 


/that the dishonest one eventually beats in 
| the end. 


There is no other way to do, in the 
great majority of cases, than to dismiss him 


‘to annoy somebody else: and by ans e 
t nnoy somebody else: and by and by h 


settles down and down, and eventually the 
county infirmary takes charge of him. This 
is a sad kind of picture, I know; but I hope 


‘you will take warning from it before you are 


address, after making such an inquiry as. 


you did?’ 

*T did just as you told me to do.” 

You may smile, friends; but I have known 
older people of both sexes to be guilty of 


this same thing, over and over, until they | one doesn’t feel 


| your wages. when 


old, and before your habits are fixed. 

If you want to make progress in bettering 
you work, work; and 
when you don’t work, don’t work. Either 
go ahead or myo altogether. Many times 

ike work. Now. if you are 


had been taught that they must keep the anxious to get up in the way I have been 
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telling you, at such times I would stop alto- 
gether, or else explain to your employer that 
you don’t feel able to do your accustomed 
work, but that, if he wishes, you will stay 
and look after things as well as you can, at 
reduced wages. Very likely he will tell you, | 
if you are much needed, to go on and do as , 
well as you can, and it will be all right about 
the wages. ‘This | know, he will thank you 
in his heart, if he does not say so. I reecom- 
mend these explanations, because without 
them —— might count against you ; | 
and in all this, dear friends, we want to ac- 
cept the Bible maxim, and shun every | 
appearance of evil. 
Siztecnth Hint.—Be careful how you make | 
free with the property of the establishment, | 


Without permission. Sometimes we get a: 
new hand who straightway helps himself to | 
matches, soap, towels. etc., without asking | 
anybody. After awhile he goes into the 
store and takes tin cups and tin pails and 
the like, and always leaves them where he | 
last used them—out in the lots, perhaps. | 
When the weather gets severely cold I often 
find thermometers hung up on the outside 
of the different parts of the building. ‘These | 
are put out, doubtless. to register the tem- 
perature. ‘Lhere they hang until I see them 
and put them back in their places, or until | 
they are spoiled by rust and exposure. All 
these things might have been well enough 
had permission been granted to use them in | 
this way ; but where many hands are employ- 
ed, the one who makes himself free in this | 
way, or is guilty of such liberties, is out of 
a job speedily. Make it a point to get per- 
mission before borrowing or using another | 
person’s property. 

Now, triends, in these remarks I may | 
have erred in judgment, and may be there | 
are other sides to many of the questions. 
But most of you have wanted to know how | 
you can improve your daily wages. With 
the experience of years before me, I have 
tried to tell you as well as I can how you 
may help yourself, and help those you are 
working for, at one and the same time. 

rr ee 
BEE CULTURE IN CUBA. 


“ir IS NOT ALL GOLD THAT GLITTERS.” 


-§RIEND ROOT:—The above is true of Cuba; 
% though a kind Providence has siniled upon | 
this country in more ways than one, yet it | 
has its dark side, a side that is bleak and | 
gloomy, amid the glare of a noonday tropical | 
sun. How can this be? You shall know. 
A little more than one year ago we landed here | 
with 190 colonies of bees; owing to circumstances : 
that we could not control, Christmas found us with 
only 24 of the 109 colonies left. The 9th of January | 
our first island-bred queen begun to lay; from that 
time until the llth of April, honey came in rapidly; | 
and as increase was the end desired, all energies 
und means available were devoted to accomplish | 
our purpose, and June30 found us with 520 colonies. | 
But, alas! “vaulting ambition had o’erleaped itself,” 
and our increase was stopped only upen the eve of , 
a four-months’ dearth of honey (I see the smile that 
covers your face now), and I repeat the old adage, 
Those laugh heartiest who laugh last.” We had | 
our laugh when prosperity smiled and kept smiling | 
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upon us; but the day came, when, beneath a tropi- 
cal noonday sun, the sharp shrill sound of the rob- 
ber was all we heard. “* Devastation and destruction” 
stalked abroad under this noonday sun, laying waste 
the hopes that we had stood upon for the last six 
months. : 

After the robber, came the moth; and with 520 
colonies, all weak, and no honey coming in from the 


| fields, to carry them through to the first of Novem- 


ber was no small task. You ask, why did we make 
such an unheard-of inerease? First, increase was 
what we wanted, and, urged on by the reports of 
native bee-keepers, that in August there was a good 
honey-flow, and in September the fail flowers began 


| to bloom, we thought we could not well go wrong, 


and that there was really no limit to what bees 


| would do in Cuba. 


But, this has been our first year, and experience 
has taught usa lesson that has come to stay. The 
honey-flow in August did not come; September 


| flowers failed to yield honey; October passed, and 


still the robber sought that which was not his own. 
But with the advent of November, the royal palm 
came to the relief of the hungry millions, and peace 
and plenty took the place of discontent, dishonesty, 
and death. We are on the road to prosperity now, 
but with many hives that are empty; every day 


| brings us good cheer, and more of it. But, friend 


Root, this experience we had to have; no one could 
tell us about it, for they did not know this is the 


‘only apiary run upon the improved plan. What 


bees are kept are kept in log gums, and what do the 


| keepers know about the honey-flow? They say 
| they think that such and such is the case, but they 


have not the means of knowing the condition of 
their bees, or the amount of honey coming in, only 


| when in the winter the bees get their rudely built 


hives full, and build comb upon the outside, then 
they know that honey is coming in fast, and there 
their knowledge of bee-keeping ends. 

There are more things to learn about modern bee- 
keeping in Cuba, than to be able to tell exactly 
when the flow and when the dearth of honey comes. 
Here, as you know, the best surplus season comes 
in the winter, and it is winter with the bees. A\l- 
though it is warm, plenty of flowers and honey, the 
nature of the bee is nut materially changed; the 
queens lay about one-half what they do in the 
spring months, either here orinthe North; they 
make no preparations for swarming, they seal up 
every air-hole on the top of the frames, just as in 
the North, and all their calculations seem to point 
in the direction of a season of rest and a winter's 
nap; but the winter, with all the severity of the 
North, does not come (yet it is cold here, quite chil- 


| ly, but it does not freeze); the sun shines warm in 


the middle of the day, the flowers bloom, and, in- 
stead of “ hibernating,’ the bees gatherhoney. But 
T think it is unnatural, and here comes in one of the 
great difficulties in Cuban bee-keeping; that is, in 


, getting your colonies in proper condition to store 


honey at this unnatural time of the year. They are 
cross, they are nad; they don’t want to be bothered; 
they want to be let alone; they want to sleep; they 
want to hibernate. They are apt to supersede their , 
queens if you bother them, and every thing goes to 
show the close observer, that gathering honey and 
breeding in the winter is not as nature has design- 
ed it for the honey-bee. Bee-keeping in Cuba has 
many ifs and ands to it, yet I do not say that it will 
not eventually be a success; but, one thing is sure; 
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we have much to learn about winter management, | day is coming when all queens will be sent by mail 
and controverting the nature of the bee to our | where the journey does not require more than 26 to 
wants. Last spring we would not have given a big | 28 days to accomplish it; and the more trials there 
orange to have any one insure success; but, “where | are the sooner will the result be accomplished. 


ignorance is bliss, it were folly to be wise.” The cage and candy were made the same as was de- 
November 20, 1884. A. W.OSBURN. | scribed by me on page 599, GLEANINGS for 1883, 
rr where [ wrote relative to the queen I sent to Scot- 


‘land. In addition to this I took a piece of clean old 
JUST ALIVE, BUT DIED. tough comb and fitted it securely in the middle of 

SENDING QUEENS ALIVE TO NEW ZEALAND. | the two large holes, so fastening it that the bees 
——— could go over the top of it and have free access to 

N page 797 of GLEANINGS for 1884, J told you | both sides, where the cells were. In fact, the bees 
that, “‘ Early this fall I started a queen for | had a hive with one comb in the center, and plenty 

New Zealand in the mails,” but that it had | of food inthe ends. My object in putting the piece 

not been heard from since it arrived at San | of comb in was, so they could carry this honey from 
Francisco, Cal. On the 11th of this monthT | the “Good candy” and store it in the comb if they 
received the following letter: , Wished to, thus keeping them more contented, and 
Mr. G. M. Doolittle:—The following will give you | make it seem more like home to them. I did not 
pee beget nb pal pt ay plage pacing nag know that they would do this for certain until the 
next morning, when I was convinced they did by 


1and on the 23d of Sept., at3o’clock p.M. All the 
workers were dead, and the queen gave the last | finding five times the pulverized sugar under the 
cage Thad seen before under any cage left over 


kick when being taken out of the cage. I tried hard 
to revive her, but to no purpose. The cage contain- | ; 
ed stores enough to last another week. All the | night, and also by seeing liquid glistening in one or 
bees looked clean and bright, including the queen. | two of the cells which I could just peer into through 
emg pe sealer ee ae -tegy  nli te the wire cloth. Jam sorry friend E. did not tell me 
but one or two months later. Thanks for trouble | Whether or not there was any liquid honey in the 
a oe a ay tks “ good — edb wei | comb when it arrived. Those last kicks of the 
you have ee repre pois ig eel A iwuly. | queen in New Zealand give me faith, and T shall 
Normanby, N. Z., Nov. 8, 1884. G. WV. EppinG. | make further trial next Sept. and Oct., in sending 
By the above it will be seen that I only succeeded | one the 25th of Sept. and one Oct. 15, should Provi- 
in getting a queen barely alive from Borodino, N.Y., | dence spare my life, and friend FE. still advises me 
to New Zealand, but my friend seems to think that to do so. 
it was the cold there which caused them to die. On page 820, Dec. No., I find these words: * It 
Quite probable he is correct regarding the queen, just now occurs to me that friend Doolittle’s re- 
but I think that the worker-bees could not have | marks about the sugar in the Giood candy being of 
lived to reach there alive, even had the weather no value, will need a little qualifying when we talk 
been ever so favorable, for this reason: Bees young- | about wintering bees on candy from sugar and 
er than5or 6days old are wholly unsuitable for | nothing else.” Now, friend Root, it almost seems 
sending in the mail; for bees younger than this do | as if you did not really want to understand, some- 
not fly from the hive under ordinary circumstances | times. Won’t you please read my article on page 
to mepty the intestines of the pollen excrement they | 797 again, and see if it is not already qualified re- 
contain from the food they consumed while in the | garding wintering? In fact, the sugar is sometimes 
larval state; hence if such bees are shipped they | used by the bees in very cloudy, misty weather in 
will generally have the bee-diarrhcea, and faul | the summer, in the cages, but never in dry summer 
themselves and the cage, causing the whole to die | weather; and when given to full colonies, the sugar 
within a short time. Thus six days of the bees’ life | is used in the summer only after it is moistened by 
is passed away before it starts on the journey. As | the dew at the entrance, as friend Fradenburg tells 
the average life of the worker bee in the working | us on page 27, 1884; at least, this is my experience. 
season is not over 40 days (none living, under the t te, hi G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
most favorable conditions, to exceed 45 days,as1, Boredino, N. Y., Dee. 15, 1884. 
have several times proven), it will be seen there can| I confess, friend D., that I had not gone 
be little prospect of 2 worker, caged at 6 days old, | over your article on page 797 when I wrote 
living more than 34 days more. These bees which | What I did, and I did not remember that you 
used the expression ‘‘ warm weather.” If 
you mean by not wanting to understand, 
that Iam not willing to admit that bees can 
not eat dry candy in warm weather, I think 
I shall have to plead guilty. When I first 


| 
| 
{ 
| 











we sent to friend Epping were caged at 11 o'clock 
A. M., on the 19th day of Aug.; and as he says they 
arrived there at 3 P. M. Sept. 23, it will be seen they 
were caged 35 days and 4 hours, or one day and 4 | 


vec . y 4 Cj rf 2 . . 

they had their liberty, while life, of necessity, must | Tecommended giving hees frames of candy 
ieiitatinis Gaktan den on Pande hema sag ean. instead of liquid food, our experiments were 
de ee itioed ineasiness OF conline-| aii made during severe droughts in August 

ment. As these bees were sent by registered mail, ‘and September, and I built up nuclei, and 
Thad a chance to know how long they were going | fed them for weeks on nothing but hard can- 
across the United States to San Francisco, Cal., dy poured into wired frames. On one ocea- 
which proved to be in this case nine days. Now, | sion our apiarist left a wheelbarrow full of 
if I lived in California I believe I could mail worker- | hives containing such frames of candy. It 
bees successfully to New Zealand, as that 9 days| was in the middle of the day, and a very 
would reduce the 35 days down to 26, which time | dry, hot day too; but in the course of an 
could be endured by bees, even in confinement. hour or two we had about as lively a time 
Perhaps some would like to know how I prepared | with robbing as you often see. In the back 
these bees for shipment, so that they can try ship- | numbers of GLEANINGS I gave some experi- 
ping long distances. I am a firm believer that the | ments with dry coffee sugar. When sugar 





. 
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was dried in the sun so as to be quite dry, it 
took the bees so long to manage it they work- 
ed on it almost as they worked on natural 
stores; but a little sprinkle of water would 
start robbing at once. Bake some sugar in the 
oven, if you choose, until it is as dry as you 
can make it. Then put it in the sun in the 
middle of the day,in a time of drought, 
when bees are crazy for any thing sweet, and 
they will take it up and _ use it at a pretty 
fair rate. In our back volumes this process 
‘ is described for making bee candy direct 
ee from sugar, without any boiling, and I used 
us it largely in hot dry weather. Very likely 
they bring water to moisten it, for this, of 
course, I can not dispute. If a jar of 
water, with a cloth over the mouth, be in- 
verted over the candy they will take it much 
sé more rapidly. — It seems to me we have 
. had several experiments, showing that bees 
. during confinement, as in winter, may live 
i ninety days or more. The little cages of 
e bees we get from Italy, I think have some- 
s times been as much as six weeks on the way. 
May be they will not live more than 35 days 
when confined in the mails; but I should 
hardly be inclined to set the limit there, be- 
cause worker-bees do not ordinarily live 
longer. I am glad to hear of even so much 
success, for it is a good deal better than we 
have accomplished ourselves in mailing 
queens. 
rr ee 


ALLEY’S DRONE-TRAP. 


A REPORT NOT VERY FAVORABLE. 








N the bill for goods last April I requested 24 
queen and drone traps, as advertised. I sup- 
posed that you had plenty on hand. In your 
bill you have charged me with 12; but by some 
mistake there was but one trap sent. As mat- 

ters have turned out with me, the disappointment 
amounts to but little. Isaved about 20 swarms of 
blacks and Italians, and have not a single hybrid in 
either stock. I set the trap before a stand of bees; 
they could pass in and out very well when so mind- 
ed; but about a third of them, after making a trial, 
became united, and went to other stands, and, in 
less than a minute, got up a fight. After making 
three or four such trials I laid aside the trap. 

SELLING, HANDLING, AND SHIPPING HONEY. 

Bees in this section gathered honey the fore part 
of the season briskly; but after the first0f August 
they made no surplus. Mine took the swarming 
fever just at the beginning of basswood bloom, 
which was over by the first of August, so I do not 
consider myself as an apiarist in running bees for 
money. I think it unnecessary to make a report of 
loss and gain. I will say, that I made about 2000 lbs. 
of section honey, about a third of which is not fit for 
' market, owing to not being filled out and sealed 
over. Bug juice hus not yet made its appearance in 
this country. There were some 30,000 visitors at 
the White Sulphur Springs, near Waynesville, last 
summer, many of whom came to see the bees and 
honey. The most of the honey that I sold was to 
them for samples to take home. Some boughta 
single box,some half a dozen, some a dozen, and 
some a whole case of 48 boxes. The ladies were so 
highly pleased with the honey and apiary they give 
itthe name of Honey Dale. I have 15 cases ready 
packed for shipping, but the way they handle things 
on railroads, 1 am deterred from offering to ship, 








unless I could go with the goods and handle them 
myself. Fortunately Iam not needing the money, 
and may be able to sell at home next summer. 

With the exception of section boxes, I have bee- 
furniture on hand, ready to meet the seasonable 
demands of another summer. My Italians have 
not had a chance to show their honey-gathering 
qualities, from the fact that Ihave kept down by 
making artificial swarms, and the latter part of the 
season we had ten weeks without a single shower of 
rain; though the Jandscape was blooming with gold- 
enrod and asters, they furnished but little honey. 

lhave in all, 94 or 95 stands, nicely packed for 
winter, on their summer stands. W. FRANCES. 

Waynesville, N. C., Dec., 1884. 

Friend F., we sent you one drone-trap. 
and it was a clerical error in charging you 
for more than one. I have had some fears 
that the drone-traps might induce bees to 
go into the wrong hives—especially Italian 
bees, for in the busy season they often seem 
to think it does not matter much what hive 
they go into to unload their stores. Setting 
the hives further apart might partially rem- 
edy this. Have others had any like experi- 
ence ? 

—— ——a —— o—--- 


SOMETHING FROM OUR OLD FRIEND 
GALLUP. 
CALIFORNIA THE PLACE FOR WIDE-AWAKE, ENTER- 
PRISING BEE-KEEPERS. 





: WISH to describe the success of one of our bee- 
> keepers here as nearly as I can, for the benefit 
{ of your readers. He commenced a few years 

ago a poor man. He took up a government 

claim of 160 acres. He now has a small stock of 
cattle, and during the winter season he sells on an 
average 50 dollars’ worth of eggs and butter per 
month; raises quite a quantity of fruit, a nice vege- 
table garden which produces vegetables the entire 
year. His cattle obtain their living, and keep fat 
and thriving on the natural feed, without any care, 
the entire year. There has never been a season 
that he has not made some surplus honey since he 
commenced, and this season he has made 80,090 Ibs., 
or 40 tons, as we reckon here. He has money at in- 
terest, and is now well fixed financially, so that he 
can hold his honey until the price suits. He has 10 
tons of la t year’s honey on hand—in all 100,000 Ibs. 
He hired one hana this season for 3 months at $25.00 
per month. He keeps his own team, and does his 
own teaming. With the exception of the hired 
man he has done every thing himself, with some 
help from his excellent wife and children. He has, 
or had in the spring, 270 stands of bees. 

The price of honey here now is 4% to 5 cts. whole- 
sale. Now, this man has demonstrated that bee- 
keeping is a success when properly managed, even 
in a poor season; as, since he got his stock of bees 
up to 100, he has made honey every season. I think 
the lowest was 6 tons, and from that to 8 tons; but 
when he had the small yields he had a good price. 
His cash out is 80 cts. per case of 120 Ibs. 

There is no loss of bees in wintering, and no care 
whatever from September to February. He always 
keeps his bees in good condition, and leaves their 
hives full of honey at the end of the extracting sea- 
son. 

I might tell you of another man who commenced 
about the same time within six miles, and is now 
some $600 in debt, and this season made 8 tons of 
honey, sold it for 44 cts., keeps three dogs, no stock 
of any kind, because it won’t pay to bother with 
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them, and still he has an excellent range. Cows are 
worth only from 80 to 10) dollars each here; beef, 
12% ets. live weight; eggs, 34 cts. per dozen; hogs, 5 
ets. live weight, and in half a day he could fence 


across the canyon and then turn in calves at from 7% | 
to 10 dollars per head, and let them grow to cows or | 


beef without any further trouble. Such is life in 


California. This last man cries hard times; 


set outatree of any description, nor a grapevine; 
buys all of his vegetables, ete., and still he is quite 
an energetic man; for if he can, by climbing over 


the mountains, and carrying a heavy rifle, succeed | 
in killing a fat deer once ina while, it is a great | 


success. FE. GALLUP. 
Santa Ana, Cal., Dee. 8, 1884. 


Friend G., we have been very much inter- 


ested indeed in getting a word from you once | 


more. I was a little disappointed when I 
got to the end of your story, to find out that 
the man who had done so well was not 
named E. Gallup: and then I thought may 
be that last man was going to turn out to be 
you: but Lsoon saw I was mistaken there. 
Now let us know what you are doing. old 
friend. Why don’t you have a big bee- 


ranch, and give us something in every num- | 
ber. as you used to do in the old A. B../.? | 


Why. friend Doolittle quotes you now every 
little while, and yet vou are letting all the 
skill and wisdom you possess in regard to 


bees. waste its sweetness on the away-off | 


California desert air, are you not? Is the 


doctoring business so good out there that 
you ean not have just a few bees, old friend? 


a 
TRANSFERRING. 


SOME HINTS FROM FRIEND MASON. 


HE tools required to dothis remarkab!e job 


are a hand-saw to saw off the cross sticks, a | 
hammer, a cold-chisel, anda common case- | 


knife. We also wanta bail of linen twine 

and some woolen cloth. We now take our 
new hive, supplied with three frames of empty 
combs or foundation. Sometimes, when convenient, 
we use one frame of brood drawn from some other 
hive, but this is not essential. 

We now go to the stand of the colony we wish to 
operate’ upon, smoke the bees, saw off the cross- 
sticks, and with the hammer and chisel cut the nails 
so as to get off one side of the hive. We now place 
some woolen cloth in a box, and cut out the combs 
with the case-knife, brushing the bees all directly 
into the new hive, which should sit now on the 
stand of the old one. As the combs are cut out 
and the bees are brushed off, a piece of the cloth 
should be laid between each comb; the old hive 


should be carried away, and the box of brood-combs | 


carried to the house, put in a warm room, if cold, or 
into the shop, and then transferred into theframes. 


For fastening in combs I find linen twine far the | 


best. Cut off four strings, two long enough to go 
around the frame endwise, and two widthwise; lay 
down these strings, and on top of them the frame. 
Fit in the comb, and tie it in with these strings, then 
bring the frame to an upright position; and if any 
more string is wanted to secure it, use it. When 
the combs are all fastened in, carry them to the col- 
ony, and shake the bees from the frames left for 


them to cluster on, and give them their combs. In | 


has | 
been in the country ten years, and has never yet | 


this way you need keep the combs exposed buta 
very few moments, and then you can transfer in 
your room without bother from the bees. I have 
found this the best plan, among all I have tried. 
Mechanic Falls, Me., Dee. 4, 1884. J.B. MASON. 
—_—_—E ee 


THE SCIENTIFIC BEE-KEEPER. 


THE MAN WHO KNEW ALL 


AEOUT BEES. 


ES,” said he, “ bee-keeping is now reduced 
toa science; and all that we have todo 
is to make this science a study, just as 
we study surveying or civil engineering, 
and we are bound to succeed. 1 know all 

| about bees; I used to keep them years ago, and 

I've read Quinby’s bee-book, and to me bee-keeping 

is a science—no more, no less; I say, give a man 

| bees, and give him also the science of bee-keeping, 

and he will make money. Now, in my experience 

—’’ But I waited to hear no more; I was cooking 
dinner, and he was one of the folks who wil! neither 
come in nor go away, but will keep one standing on 
| tenter-hooks in the door all day, and he was so 
deaf that all my words were lost on him. He had 
| bought a colony of bees of mea few days before, 


| and he had come now to see about them. 
That evening about dark he came forthem. The 
| day had been hot, and the portico was full of bees. 
1 told him to wait till morning. ‘ No,” said he, “Vl 
take them now; I'm not afraid of bees; I'll let 
| every bee in that hive sting me, if any one will pay 
| me forthe bees; all thata man reeds is to under- 
stand the science of—’’ He had his sheet spread 
| down by this time, and he took hold of the hive, 
‘one hand at the back, the other at the top of the 
portico in front, when a handful of bees seemed to 
sting him all at once. He dropped the hive, execut- 
ed a war-dance, and yelled “ Jerusha! Jerusha!”’ 

He wore linen pants, and the bees climbed up on 
the inside, and stung him right and left; and at 
every spear-thrust he jumped clear off the ground, 
and yelled “ Jerusha!”’ 

I suppose “ Jerusha”’ is his patron saint, from the 
way he called on her in his affliction. When the 
bees got to putting in their best licks he did not 
have time for the whole word,so he said “* Je—” 
| (with a slap and jump) for one sting, ‘““—ru—”’ (slap- 

jump) for another, and ‘“—sha”’ (jump-slap) for the 

third; then he seemed to lose all account of sylla- 

bles, and he danced a Highland fling, and uttered a 

perfect chorus of * Jerushas.’” Our whole family 
| were gathered around, and they held their sides, 
and laughed, while the boys rolled on the grass, 
and screamed, and called for some one to fan them 
and rock thei. 

Well, they tied the bees up in the sheet, swung 
them ona pole, and carried thein home; and next 
day they sent for me about ten o'clock, to come 
there and cover up those bees. I found the hive 
open, the cover lying some ten feet away, and no 
scientific bee-keeper in sight; all the family had 
business inthe lower pasture, or the cow-lot; and 
when I[ got in speaking distance of them they said 
that iny scientific bee-keeper was in the cellar, with 
the door locked, so that none of the rest could get 
in, and they were obliged to take tothe woods. I 
straightened the frames, put on the covers, and 
left them in the care of the “ scientific bee-keeper "’ 
who had read Quinby. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Jl. 
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Hiuaps or GRAIN 
FROM DIFFOrCNT FIELDS, 


BEES AND—SEED CORN. 


\peomnrtyanasstvhpeskecelngpiche- +s gcheshaaisaedierangeisdinsain, lose enough at such times as you mention, to 


one very weak colony. The weak swarm 
dwindled down to a mere handful; but I saved 
them by giving them frames of hatching brood 
from the strong swarm. The 
threw off one swarm the 15th of June, which was all 
the increase I had. Itook from the three, 100 Ibs. 
of comb honey in one-pound sections, which I con- 
sider doing exceedingly well for so poor a season as 
we had here this summer. Both apple-tree and 
basswood blossoms were cut short by severe frosts. 
T have a little matter 
how to act. 
friend of mine. So little of it grew when planted, 
that the crop was a failure. The one I sold it to 
claims the secd was poor. Leclaim it was youd, and 
the cause of the failure was due to the seed being 
destroyed by worms. I think I have very good rea- 
son for so claiming, from the fact that I sold seed 


corn to two other parties, both of which were well | 
wife, and every thing joined like a charm. 


satisfied, and obtained good crops from it. Now 
the question with me is, Should Lor should I not 
take pay for the corn I sold to the one that had the 
failure? Of course, the friend suffered quite a loss 
by the crop being a failure. But for all that, it 
seems to me I should not lose the price of my seed 
eorn, it being successfully grown by 
piurties. B. H. 

Eddyville, N. Y., Nov. 28, 1884. 

Friend B., this matter of seeds has been a 


BRADLEY. 





| board in front of the ie a shade the en- 


| trance, and all such arrangements, for many 
| years, Ihave decided that [ would let them 
tly whenever they want to. If bees are in 
| good health, and have not been fussed or 

*tinkered” With. I do not think they will 


| doany hart m: any way, | am satisfied the har m 
/done by fastening bees in at suc h times is 


| greater than to let them * 
strong swarm | 


: ‘slide. I know Doo- 
little and some others have recommended 


closing the entrance of the hives at certain 
| times in winter, and then opening them again 


| when the weather 


demanded it. But our 


| bees in chaff hives have wintered better with 
| the entrance open at full width all winter. 


| than 
in which lam undecided | 
Last spring Lsold some seed corn to a | 





two other | 


hope to be equally successful. 
| season, 


good deal discussed, and there is a difference | . 
| inake the clearest and best honey of all. 


of opinion in regard to how far a seedsman’s 
responsibility should extend. 


A few years | 


ago a decision Was made against a seedsman, | 


because the crop did not grow, and you may 
have noticed that most of our prominent 
seedsmen straightway put a note on their 
seed-packages, declining all responsibility. 
Where proof has been “shown us that the 
seeds we send out did not grow, we have re- 
funded the value of the seeds or furnished 
more. But inasmuch as there is such a 
diversity of causes that may produce a 
failure of the crop. it does not seem to me as 


if the one who sells the seed should be held | 


responsible, further than this. If two other 
parties obtained good crops from the same 
seed, it would seem as if this were evidence 
enough; but very likely your friend may 





have something to say on the other side. I) 
think yeu ought to have pay for your corn, | 


as you state it. 


ENTRANCE WIDE 
WINTER TIME. 
In GLEANINGS of Dec. 1, page 820, you say of bees 

wintered outdoors, “They should by all means 

have the entrance so they can get out and in when 
the weather is suitable.” Now, [ know of instances 
where at sunshiny days in spring, bees would come 
out in large numbers; and if there were snow on 
the ground they would fall on it, and the owner 
would lose most of his bees. What do you think of 
it? F. A. LAVOLE. 

Montreal, Dee, 3, 1884. 

I know it, friend L.; but after having 


LEAVING THE OPEN IN THE 


tried shutting them up, or putting a wide | 


| appears in the issue of Noy. 15. 


| 





| problem of food supply. 


in any other way. This matter 
have tested by many experiments. 


we 


HOW TO PUT SIMPLICITY HIVES TOGETHER RIGHT. 

[received my ten Simplicity bee-hives ordered 
from you through my friend N.H. Burns. So far 
they seem to be all right,as Ihave not put them 
allup yet. Suchatime as I did have trying to un- 
derstand the things and get them put up in good 
shape! Lat last called in the counsel of my good 
I com- 
menced four years ago with one hive. I now have 
eight strong swarms in common hives; have given 
them very little attention, and had a supply of hon- 
ey, besides disposing of a few hives, and now I wish 
to commence at the first with Simplicity hives and 
A BC book, and give my bees careful attention. I 
have a fine ranch for bees as well as cattle, and 
Unless a very dry 
we have a great variety of flowers, and 
bloom of trees. Cat-claw and mesquite blossoms 


P. A. GRAHAM. 

Albany, Shack. Co., Tex., Dec. , 1884. 

Friend G., that is what I eall good sense 
and wisdom. If many of us, when in 
trouble, practiced the plan given by friend 
G., I think many of our troubles would dis- 
appear like frost before the rising sun. We 
have the words of sacred Scripture for it: 
“It is not good that the man should be 
alone; I will make a helpmeet for him.” 
When you asked your wife to help you out 
of trouble, you were fulfilling the command 
of Scripturé; and if she is not already con- 
versant with your work, and knows how to 
work intelligently, the fault is yours that 
you have not made her a partner in every 
thing that interests you. 


WINTI ER FEEDING. 
A most interesting article on sugar syrup for bees 
Not only is the sub- 
ject fully discussed by Mr. Doolittle, but your own 
extended remarks on the same are excellent. The 
one point, however, on which some of your numer- 
ous readers may, like myself, desire yet more light 
is the mode propounded for candy feeding, and the 
possibility of successfully operating any day in the 
year. Assuredly this, if so, goes far to solve the 
We need not be alarmed 
on finding hives light, in going into winter quarters, 
or having neglected to feed in time, or in finding, 
during winter, supplies run low. Simply put on a 
few cakes of candy, and all is well. No more fuss- 
ing with feeders. The point is, will this disturbance 
of putting on the congenial supply, and excitement 
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at finding such abundant and suitable stores, not 
unduly stimulate, both rousing to activity or un- 
easiness, and to early brood-raising, then likely re- 
sulting in spring dwindling? 

This facility for feeding, any day in the year, 
looks decidedly like a pretty long stride in advance, 
if it can be as readily managed as indicated. There 


is yet another point that may need to be put a little 


more plainly. You speak of confectioners’ sugar. 
Confectioners use various grades. The standard 


granulated is mostly regarded as the proper quality | 


for feed-syrup; but for this mixing with honey into 
the consistency of dough, a softer sort would seem 


more suitable, both for sticking together and for the | 


bees licking or chewing the more readily. These 


gritty grains must give much labor to nibble off; | 
besides, they do sometimes carry out crystallized | 


pieces as unmanageable. Might not a good quality 


of soft sugar be less objectionable? Then, what ; 


about water for moistening? Wouldn't a little wide- 
mouthed bottle, with a piece of cloth over its neck 


in the mic¢st of the candy lump, be very convenient | 
to wet their tongues occasionally? I mean to ex- | 
periment a little in the given plan, and shall also | 
hope to hear of others trying and succeeding on the | 


line of this honey-dough idea. 

Toronto, Dec., 1884. JACOB SPENCER. 

Friend $S., this matter of putting a bottle 
of water near the lumps of candy was. as 
you may remember, discussed and experi- 
mented on most thoroughly some two or 
three vearsago. Asarule, 1 do not believe 
it advisable to give bees water until you 
wish them to commence brood-rearing in 


the spring. The candy and sugar laid on | 
the frames will not, I think, excite the bees | 


to undue activity in winter. 


WHAT TO DO WHEN A MAN HAS A WIFE AND A 
ROY, AND IS IN DEBT. 

I bought 20 acres of land, and built on it. Our 
house is small, 14x28 feet, but we make out very 
well. Our family is also small. I have a wife and 
boy and baby, 6 weeks old. We call her Chloe Ma- 
bel. How is that for high? I wish you would tell 
me how I can build the cheapest for my bees, and 
arrange the yard forthem. lThave a nice east hill- 
side for my bees and poultry-yard that will do the 
business I shall carry on, if I don't nake a fizzle of 
it. Iam considerably in debt, but will do my best 
to get out. A. B. HOWER. 

Mexico, Ind., Dee. 9, 1854. 


Well. friend H., the first thing I would do 
if I were you, I would make up my mind 
that I would get in debt no further. As for 
the bees and poultry, if I could not scoop 
out some veer in that eastern side-hill for 
them, without getting in debt any more, I 
would let them stay outdoors till spring. 
Probably the best place for the bees will be 
outdoors, protected from the wind, if you 
can manage that. If you can make a cave 
in the side-hill for the poultry, they ought to 
give you quite a lift by way of eggs now 
while they are high. If you had some old 
sash, so as to let in the sun and keep out the 
cold, it will do very well. Sometimes people 
in straitened circumstances say they can 
not get along without getting in debt more. 
In almost every case they can get along: and 
when they get used to it they feel all the 
better for it. Stop the accumulation of debt, 


if it takes a leg to do it; and when you have 
| got that mastered, you will find the matter 
/of managing to pay alittle every week or 
,month is comparatively easy. Just make 
up your mind it has got to be done, you and 
that good wife of yours, and then put in and 


| make things fly around for the sake of Chloe 
Mabel and her brother, if for nothing more. 


FROM 5 TO 14, AND 30 LBS. OF HONEY. 

The past season here was extremely poor. No 
rain between May 25 and July 25; then we got 14 
inches, then none till September 28; no good for 
| bees. We wintered five last winter; no loss; took a 
little honey, 30 lbs., for a sweet lick, but fed 40 Ibs. 
| granulated-sugar syrup; have I4 in a house. 

What personal experience have you had with the 
Carniolan bee? also the Syrian? TI intend totry to 
teach our bees to work on red clover. Spray the 
bloom with water well sweetened with honey. 

J.D. BEACH. 

Coal Run, Wash. Co., O., Dec. li, 1884. 

Friend B., Mr. Benton has our order for 
some Carniolan queens, but we have had no 
experience with them. They come highly rec- 
, ommended, but so did the Syrian and Holy- 
' Land bees.—You need not go to the pains 
| of teaching your bees to work on red clover. 
| Whenever there is honey in red clover they 
| can reach, they will find it—you can rest as- 
| sured of that. It occasionally happens, or, 
| rather. we have occasionally a season, when 
| this occurs, and very likely some varieties of 
| red clover are more apt to have this profuse 
| secretion of honey than others. The matter 
| needs investigation and development. 


THIEVES IN THE APIARY, ETC. 
Ihave been in the bee business over ten years, 
beginning with one hive. My apiary numbers a little 
| over 100 colonies. This is not a good honey section. 
White clover is just getting a start. The basswood 
did not amount to any thing this year, and seldom 
does. The wind and rain in the fall spoiled that 
crop, consequently this has been a rather poor year. 
I increased over 50 per cent this year. During the 
past ten years I have learned much by experience. I 
have quite a number of little notions, ete., of my 
own, some of which may appear in GLEANINGS in 
the future. You express surprise in the last num- 
ber, that any one should stoop so low as to destroy 
hives in order to geta little honey, which expres- 
sion from a person of your age and observation is a 
surprise to me. The very meanest and most ex- 
aggerated thing that we can imagine, humanity 
will stoop to,and even lower. I am happy to say, 
however, that we have never lost any thing to 
| speak of from honey-thieves. Some one entered the 
| apiary three or four weeks ago and took off the 
| covers from three hives, and laid them on the 
ground. Lrather think they were looking for box 
| honey, but they struck a “desert place”’ for that. 
|The most mysterious thing to me is, why they did 





; hot put the covers back, and also why did they not 
| take out some of the outside frames, which they 


| could easily have done. JOHN F. WHITMORE. 

Anita, lowa, Dec. 16, 1884. 

Friend W., I think it a great deal better to 
have too good an opinion of humanity than 
too poor a one; and I insist still, that it is 
more ignorance than real badness of heart. 
Those who took the covers off pour hives 
were looking for box honey. They did not 
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find any, and therefore they did no damage, 
more than to leave the covers off; and my 


| 


have your bedroom filled with such air. My plan is 


| to make the floor, walls, and ceilings, of hay, 3% ft. 


opinion is, that it was more because they | 

did not think any thing about it, than be- | 

cause they did it ge ong 4 I once myself | 
cne 


helped to eat honey that I 


Ww was stolen. 


from a minister’s bee-hives, and I was a. 


Sunday-school] boy at the time. 
good kind Christian friend taken me in hand 
just about that time, and presented to me 
the full aspect of the case in all its bearings, 
I penere I should have repented with tears, 
an 


Had some | 


in thickness. Outside of this is a wall of boards, 
and over it a roof. The wintering-house for this 
part of Canada must be cheap and warm. 
T. HOWLAND. 

Ormond, Ont., Can., Nov. 25, 1884. 

Gently, my good friend H. If you have 
never used sub-earth ventilation, how do 
you know that the air that comes through 


the pipe is bad? In draining fields, the wa- 
iter that comes from our underdrains is as 


perhaps gone to the minister and made | 


reparation to the fullest extent in my power, | 


and I believe it is much the same with those 
who went to your hives. 


ers. The harvest is great. but the 

are few. 3 

FRIEND VANDRUFF'S UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER, 
My report this season will be small. 

season with 18 colonies, with the majority of them 

weak. 

barrel of sugar. 


I began the | not want the air we breathe brought into 


’ It is lack of teach- | 
ing, and, may be, lack of Nag ot rom teach- | 
aborers | 


I doubled my number by feeding over a | 
I took less than 200 lbs. of honey. | 


The spring bloom was good; never saw it better, | 
and the bees got a fair start, and I never saw a bet- | 


ter show for white clover. 


The fields were fairly | 


matted with it, and I expected a large yield of hon- | 
especially where there is good circulation, as 


There were plenty of bees, and a large in- 
But, oh the dry season! Well, I 
The white clover 


ey. 
crease of colonies. 
ulmost got into Blasted Hopes. 


pure and sweet as any well or spring water, 
and the workmen often fix a place at the 
outlet to get a drink. Now, my opinion 
is that passing either air or water through 
the ground in no way injures it, either for 
breathing or drinking. In speaking of drains 
we often think of tubing put under ground 
for earrying off soap and water, and other 
slops from the kitchen. Of course, we do 


the house in such a manner ; but if it comes 
through a clean pipe, laid three feet or more 
under ground, where nothing gets into said 
pipe except the water that might percolate 
through the soil, ldo not see how the air 
should be objectionable. The air in under- 
ground caves is, if I am correct, very pure, 


there would be through our sub-earth pipe. 


' Very likely hay would be good for walls for 


was just making anice start, but it needed rain, 


and I was hoping for rain fust in a day or two fora 
week or two; and seeing the clover all dying and 
drying up, and yet no rain, I had to make an uncon- 


ditional surrender, and take off my section boxes, | } 


and make the best out of it lcould. Yet I don't 
mean to give up; we don't often have such dry sea- 
sons; it is not the only pursuitjthat fails. 


a wintering-house. With sub-earth ventila- 


tion, air is taken directly from outdoors, 
away off in the lots, perhaps, where there 
'are no buildings nor smoke. This air simply 
| passes through the underground pipe, and is 


/In on way altered or changed in this pass- 
| age, except to have its temperature raised to 


I believe | 


we bee-keepers can winter our bees with less ex- | 


pense and trouble than any farmer or stock-raiser | earth ventilation-tubes must be so placed 
I now have 36 colonies prepared for | 


ean his stock. 
winter, and I think they will all winter. 
THE CARNIOLANS. 


Frank Benton. 
poor chance to give a fair trial. 


| into them. 
: “sia _| fever or cholera right speedily. 
You wanted to hear from the Carniolans I got of | A iraiee 
Well, the season was so dry I had a | 
I did not get to try 


them in section boxes, but I believe they are very | 
much inclined to swarm. They swarmed twice, as 
poor a season as it was for swarming. But a good | 
season may make them all right. They are as quiet | 
as any one could wish, yet I think albinos are as | 


quiet. 


T have a colony of albinos [ got last spring | 


of S. Valentine & Son; they are beauties, and as | 
quiet and gentle as kittens—that is, tame ones. | 
They don’t even scratch; likely they don't know | 


how. W.S. VANDRUFF. 


Kirby, Pa., Dee. 10, 1884. 


SUB-EARTH VENTILATION. 
I shall probably send occasional subscriptions for 
GLEANINGS in future, as 1 am not only pleased 


, and pay for it. 


with its excellence of practical information on api- | 
arian subjects, but I am more especially pleased | 


with its loftiness of moraltone. May God bless you 
in your editorial work, and aid you in keeping up the 
morals of the bee-keeping business. 

I have devised a cheap house for wintering bees, 
which I think is as good as the more expensive 


the temperature of the ground through 
which it passes. You suggest a caution 
which we thank you for; that is, our sub- 


that no foul water from sink-drains can get 
If it did, we might have typhoid 


DEATH OF ONE OF THE VETERANS. 

W. W. Rowley, of Eaugalle, one of the largest bee- 
keepers in this part of the country, and one 
whom you have dealt with some, is dead; he died 
very suddenly at this place, when taking off some 
honey to market, to St. Paul. 

HAVING NOTHING BUT YOUNG BEES IN THE SPRING. 

There is aman in this neighborhood who winters 
his bees in a sawdust house (walls 14 inches thick). 
About the middle of the winter they commence 
breeding, and the old bees die off. He boasts of 
the amount of dead bees he carries out in spring, 
and says his bees are all young to begin work. He 


| has had good success for several years. 


I want that book on gardening, when I can get it 
We are trying to make ourselves 
“useless,” W. FULLER. 
Woodville, Wis., Novy. 27, 1834. 
We are very sorry to hear of the death of 
friend Rowley. His name has been for 


years a familiar one with us.—In regard to 


ones. Admitting air through a drain, or any un- | 
derground passage resembling a drain, is, it seems | 


to me, consummate folly. 


You would not like to | 


having all the old bees die off, I do not be- 
‘lieve I should like that way, even if it does 


succeed well, for several seasons. I have 
seen them die off after the bees were set out 
of the cellar, at such a rate that the young 
ones turned in and followed suit also. 
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FRIEND HAMMON’S DIVISION-BOARD, 

Herewith I send you the kind of division-board I 
have adopted for winter use. By “looking through 
the knot-holes"’ you will see a paper inside lining, 
then sawdust, that covered with paper, then the 
wood outside, then it is ready for use. 
up 55 colonies of Italian bees, each hive put intoa 
box with a space of three or four inches, and that 
tilled with dry leaves. Luse the Langstroth ten- 
frame hive. Ihave prepared them for winter this 
way, taken out the two outsidef rames, and substitut- 
ed in their places the * sawdust" division-boards, 
and covered the frames with quilts my wife made 
by cutting up partly worn bed-blankets. The bees 
had a fine fly on the fifth inst., it being very warm. 

Bristolville. O., Dee. 8, 18st. H. B. HAMMON. 


will explain to our readers, that this di- | 3 
. I rt syle zs | in tin cans, on their alighting-boards. 


| feeding started the old bees to robbing. The young 
| bees would fight at their own hives. and would go 


vision-board is simply a common frame with 
thin sawed veneering nailed on each side. 
The veneering is such as is usually found on 
the back of picture-frames. This veneering 


extends beyond the ends of the frames so as | 


to fill the hive, and also below the bottom- | 
| bees in the old hive kept a standing army at the 


bar, so as to nearly if not quite strike the 
bottom-board. The device is hardly new: 
but the sheets of paper to put over the saw- 
dust, and next to the board, are somewhat 
new. The board would be about as warm as 
a chaff-packed division-board, only thinner, 
and the expense would be considerably less. 
RECIPE FOR HONEY-CAKE. 

I suw something in GLEANINGS about honey-cake; 
and as [ have been experimenting a little with hon- 
ey I will send what we think a good recipe for hon- 
ey-cake. Two cups honey, one cup sour cream, one- 
half teaspoonful of soda; flavor, mix quite soft. 
Some do not care for any flavoring, as the honey is 
sufficient. If you have not a better recipe you may 
publish this, .I know it to be good. This makes 
just a common every-day cake. Perh’ps some may 
have a nicer one. We have GLEANUNGS, and like it 
very much. Ihave put up all my fruit this season 
in honey, and have even made jellies with it. 

Mrs. L. M. HARDISON. 

Santa Paula, Cal., Nov. 18, 1884. 


MATERIAL FOR CAPPING BROOD-CELLS. 

On page 804, Mr. A. A. Fradenburg’s theory as to 
the muterial of which the caps to brood-cells is com- 
posed, and the manner in which it is obtained, is 
nearly as thin as the “ pollen theory.” 
all sorts of trash—sticks, sand, plaster, wire, paper, 
and any thing that happened to be in the way, fas- 


tened in the cappings, the bees’ only object (seem- | 
| keep the frost out as well. 


-unwholesome stores, and are affected by 


there is an abundance of other labor on hand dur- | edge or tie de Hike, incense, “age coe 
As to the bees “raking "a | OUb and die on the snc a 8 ¢ 


ingly) being to getalid for the cells. They some- 
times do very rough jobs of brood-capping when 


ing a heavy honey-flow. 
fibrous or lint substance from wood surfaces, if this 
is true in the brood-rearing season, when there is 
brood in 9 combs, and bees enough to cover only 6, I 
should expect to find nearly all the bees in a colony 
“raking hay,’ and, in ace>rdance to bee nature, I 


should expect to find more of them on weatherworn | 


basswood bourds than on the front side of well- 
painted hives and pieces of glass which I keep lean- 
ing against the front sides of my hives. 

I believe it has not been reported, that bees cap 


honey-cells with any thing short of wax, and we | 
/seattered about on the bright snow they 


tind the capping to some honey-cells that resemble 


that of brood-cells insomuch as to defy distinction. | : | 
‘much greater than it actually is. 


And if we shut a colony in a glass box, allowing 


Ihave put. 


out if the hive were shaded. 
I have seen | 


| them honey and water only, we find the capping of 
| brood-cells pregressing as well, if not better, than 


before. Ihave seen new combs produced from 

basswood honey, that presented the appearance of 

a fibrous composition, but I remember that they 

were built by old bees, and at a time approaching a 

dearth of honey. C. W. Dayton, 114. 
Bradford, Iowa, Dec. 4, 188+. 


FEEDERS AND FEEDING—A CAUTION, 

The hive of bees you expressed to me last June, 
was received on the 10th in good condition. The 
one you expressed to me in July, 1883, a fine big 
swarin, was led out on the 20th of June. Another 
young swarm was led out July 4. At the time of 
swarming, wet windy weather prevented the bees 
from working. I fed the young bees sugar syrup 
This way of 


to the old hives and fight there too. Their fighting 
lasted ten days; not one of them was beaten, but 
were all much reduced. The rest of the season, the 


entrance of their hive, to keep the young bees from 
robbing them. I got no honey this season. I think 
they have plenty to bring them safe through the 
winter. JOHN HAMSWORTH. 
Sunny Meade, Assiniboia, N. W. T., Can. 
Friend II., that is just about the way feed- 
ing works, if you are not careful. You just 


, about express it when you say the old hives 


kept up a “standing army.” Be careful 


about feeding. 


WHAT TO DO WITH BEES THAT COME OUT AND DIE 
ON THE SNOW. 

I should like to have one question answered 
through GLEANINGS, if you can give it room. Is 
there any way to prevent bees from coming out of 
their hives, and dying by the hundreds on the snow? 
Will it do any god to shade the hives? 

E. D. BARTON. 

East Hampton, Ct., Dec. 3. 1884. 

Friend B., bees seldom if ever come out 
and die on the snow, unless something is the 
matter with them. It has been suggested, 
that sometimes they come out because the 
sun shines directly on a thin hive, and 
warms it up, when they would not come 
This may. be 
so, but I am a little inclined to doubt it. 
However, I greatly prefer to have them in 
chaff-packed hives, not only to keep the sun 
from heating them up too quickly, but to 

When bees have 


er, and Ido not know that any thing can be 


done for them, unless it is to give them good 


honey in place of the bad, or, what is the 
same thing, sugar stores. A few bees will 
always come out, such as die of old age and 
other causes, and ina very powerful colony 
the number might be so great as to cause a 
novice to feel worried by it, when it is noth- 
ing more than what might be expected. A 


| strong colony will probably throw out, say a 


handful of bees, after a cold spell of three or 
four weeks ; and when these happen to be 


give one the impression that the number is 
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MORE LABELS WANTED. 

The labels were received yesterday all right; ac- | 
cept my thanks for promptness. The pails are the | 
nicest and cheapest I have ever had. I think you 
should get up a label to fit the pails. It is very nec- 
essary that the paper should go around the pailsand | 
lap, or they will peel off. I am doing very well; am 
everaging over 100 lbs. per colony each year, about 
one-half each of comb and extracted. 

L. A. PENNOYER. 

Winona, Minn., Dec. 25, 1884. 

I know we need a nice lithograph label for 
each one of the nested pails we are selling ; | 
but to tell the truth, we have already so’ 
many different kinds of labels that a clerk | 
has to be employed to look after them; and 
even then it is hard keeping track of what 
we have in stock, for we have made almost 
every thing that has been asked for in this 
line. Another thing,a lithograph label large | 
enough to go around the tour-quart pails 
will be a pretty expensive affair. We have 
Jones’s labels that do very well for pint and | 
quart pails, but none for the 2, 3, and 4 qt.; | 
and as it casts about $400 or $500 to get out a | 
nice lithograph label, as large as these we re- | 
* sow we should be obliged to buy them by | 
the million, almost, to get our money back ; 
that is, if wesold them at a reasonable price. 
Friend Jones monopolizes the matter so far, | 
I believe, on his lithographic colored labels | 
for honey-pails. 

"Cy ) 
_ NOPES AND QUERIES. 














LAST YEAR'S SECTIONS ON WHICH THE BEES HAVE 
MADE A START. 

HAVE 600 sections with full-size starters, that 

» have been propolized. Will the bees use them | 

again, or must TI put fresh starters in? I got 

116 sections with some honey in them—don’t 
think they would weigh %5 Ibs. 

Elston, Mo., Dec. 6, 1884. I. F. LONG, 5-17. | 

{Friend L., your sections containing fdn. partly | 

built out are a great deal better than new ones. | 

The same with those containing some honey. If 

any of it is capped over, uncap it before putting on | 

the hive, and then they are just the thing to start | 

the bees quickly.] 


BEES, ETC., AT THE WORLD'S EXPOSITION. 
Please add to the call for convention, that the time | 
of exhibit of colonies of bees will only be during the | 
vek of conveation, and not as published in the Pre- | 
mium list. J.P.H. Brown. | 
Augusta, Ga., Dec. 12, 1884. i 
CISTERNS; A CRITICISM. 
All should be interested in making cisterns, and | 
ina pure supply of water. Putting the waste-pipe 
at the bottom, so the sediment will wash out. seems 
to be a taking idea with some. It is undoubtedly | 
good. if true. I have not tried it practically, but 
should expect this waste-pipe to act as a siphon, 
and empty the cistern in case of an overflow. You 
can laugh all you want to, but it strikes me so, at 
first blush. J. M. SHUCK. 

Desmoines, Iowa, Dec. 1, 1884. 

[Friend S., the overflow-pipe would act asa siphon . 
were it air and water tight; but as this pipe is ce- 
mented only at the joints until it reaches the top 
of the ground, or a little further, there is no danger | 
of its acting as a siphon, for plenty of air gets in at 
the highest point where the bend comes.] 
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3l 
CHAFF HIVES FOR WINTERING. 
I have made 100 chaff hives this winter, and never 
will try to winter bees in this section any other way. 
CLARK CHANDLER. 
North Blandford, Mass., June 4, 1284. 
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MY REPORT FOR ISS84. 
UMBER of bees in spring; 116 stands, doubled 
back to 96 stands. Number now, 137 stands. 
Took 10,000 Ibs. honey; 8625 extracted, 1525 
lbs. comb. Honey all sold, extracted at 8 cts. 
at wholesale, comb }2'; and 18 ects. I had 
about 3 bbls. of “* bug juice.”’ It went with the rest; 


| sold to cracker-factories at Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Shellsburg, Iowa. | ROBT. QUINN. 


10 FRAMES AND 80 SECTIONS FILLED WITH BUCK- 
WHEAT HONEY IN ONLY 12 DAYS. 

This has been a very good honey season with us: 
the spring was very backward, and our stocks 
dwindled till they became weak. I started with fif- 
teen—seven in very good order, and eight weak ones. 
IT had no swarms until the last of July, when we 
had two. Te 5th of August we had five all come 
out at once, and alight in one place together, and I 
happened away from home that day, but they man- 
aged to get three of the five queens, and made three 


| swarms of the five; but they were hives full instead 


of swarms, so I filled the hives full of frames and 


| sections, 80 in each, and in 12 days one of those 
| hives sent out a very large swarm. 
| away from home that day again, so the next day I 
| thought I would give them some of the sections off 
| the hive they came from, asI thought they would 
| not need them on that hive, when, to my surprise, I 


I happened 


found the whole £0 sections filled and ready to cap. 


| They did not seem satisfied after they left the hive. 
| They swarmed three days in succession, every time 


clustering, and we hived them until at last I return- 


| ed about half of them to the old hive, and gave 


the other half to a couple of weak ones, and all was 
peace with them then. 1 suppose they swarmed 
for the want of room; but, why did they keep 
swarming? We increased to 21, which is the num- 
We have taken off 1000 finished 
sections, and have quite a good many that were not 
finished. I never saw honey come in as it did in 
buckwheat-bloom; it would almost seem impossible 
that aswarm of bees could fill ten frames and 80 
sections in 12 days, but that is the fact. 
Accord, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1884. WILLIAM PALEN. 


' FROM 8 TO 6, AND 300 LBS. OF COMB HONEY, AND 


NOT ENOUGH TO SUPPLY THE DEMAND, EVEN 
THEN. 

This is my report for 1*84: I had 3 hives of bees in 
the spring. I got6swarms of bees and 300 lbs. of 
comb honey from them. I sold 75 lbs. at 25 cts.a 
pound; the rest I sold at £2 cts. a pound, or 5 pounds 
I didn't have enough to supply the de- 
I sold the most of it in the shop 
where I work. MARSHALL DARLING. 

Waterbury, Conn., Dec. 1, 1884. 


MY REPORT FOR 188}. 
Icommenced the season with 5 weak colonies; 
increased to 10 by natural and artificial swarming, 
all strong and well supplied with stores. I took 
about 60 one-pound sections, and extracted about 
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250 lbs., making 300° Ibs. in all. Started with black 
bees in spring; bought 3 Italian queens, and made 
artificial swarms with tirem: 


hill, beside amost of the reports from Texas, and I 
shall try hard to do better next year, although I 
think T have a poor Jocation. We did not have any 
rain to do any good from June to October. 
. G. W. E. KEvey. 
Tanglewood, Lee Co., Texas, Dee. 22, 1884. 


FROM 71 TO 175, AND 5500 LBS OF HONEY. 

1 commenced the "season with 71 colonies, half 
good, the rest below par, having sold most of my 
best colonies. I made 2500 Ibs. of white-clover hon- 
«y in one-pound sections, and 3000 lbs. of extracted 


basswood and white clover; comb honey all sold at | 


15 to 17 ets. per Ib., extracted going off at 8 to 12 cts. 
{increased to 1% colonies reduced down to 140 by 
uniting all colonies with old queens to colonies with 
young prolificqueens. I put 130 colonies into cellar 


Nov. 24, weather being three degrees below zero; | 


chaff packed ten colonies on summer stands. 
Wa. ADDENBROOKE. 

North Prairie, Wis., Dee. 8, 1884. 

It seems to me, friend A., you ought to 
be satisfied. and it seems to me, too. that 
Wisconsin does ** pan out” pretty well this 

generally speaking) bad season. — 
A PRETTY FAIR REPORT, “CONSDDERING.” 

As others are sending in reports, good and bad, 
some even worse than mine, I will let you have my 
first year's experience iu‘apiculture. Teommenced 
in July, 1883, with one colony in a boot-box, for 
which colony [ paid $3.00. They were black and 
cross. I transferred them’a few days after getting 


them home, into a Simplicity hive, then bought a | 


tested Italian queen of Dr. Griffith, for the sum of 
$2.00; that changed the color and also the temper of 
that colony. One colony did not satisfy me, how- 
ever, So I bought all the bees for sale near me, until 
I had 65 colonies. Among them were several colo- 
nies ‘of blacks; but most were Italians. Several 
were as good as Lever saw. I took two colonies to 
the Belleville Fair and was awarded first premium. 
| have now almost got through Italianizing, and 


want no more blacks. The honey crop was rather | 


short this last season, but I can not complain, as 
several of my best colonies gave me from 100 to 200 
Ibs. surplus,)which was the result of carly spring 
feeding, having the brood-chamber crowded with 
hees at the approach of white-clover bloom. 

A WORD IN FAVOR OF NO SEPARATORS. 

My’ first year’s experience with sections (for I 
worked only, for comb honey) leads me to the con- 
clusion that jfriend Hutchinson knows what he is 
talking about when he says that separators can be 
dispensed 2with. Tused them jin 20 hives, with the 
poorest result. Those without separators went to 
work first, and finished their work best. Bees are 
alljright up to date. W. M. Ross, 65—80. 

Lebanon, Llls., Dec. 24, 1884. 

Friend R., you did splendidly, especially 
considering the risk you ran in going in so 
heavily the first season. And now.let me 
advise, or, rather, caution you. that if you 
do not look out you will have trouble next 
season. If you succeed in wintering well, I 


should say it will be safer for you to work | 
for honey, and not continue to increase very | 
much. until you get a little older in the busi- 


ness, 
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Tam aware that my | 
report will look like small potatoes, and few in a | 
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DON’T know but Iam a candidate for Blasted 
Hopes just now. What bees I have (now united 
. down to4 swarms) I took from a man who owed 
me *12.00, because I knew if I didn’t take them 
I would never get any thing; and for lack of 
means to feed and care for them properly, I sup- 
pose they will die this winter. That isn’t the worst 
feature of my “Blasted Hopishness,” however. 
Over a year agoT had sufficient confidence in his 
honor to indorse notes with him to the amount of 
about $150. I have already had to pay #10 of it, and 
expect to have to pay the rest; and as I already had 
, a pretty good load of debts of my own, I don't know 
but it will “smash” me. What makes me especial- 
| ly provoked with him is the fact, that although he 
can not pay a cent he can and does buy and chew 
nearly a dollar's worth of the very highest-priced 
tobacco every week, even if his children have to go 
' destitute of necessary clothing, ete. Brother Root, 
go on in your good work against the abominable 
stuff. lam not as good aChristian as you are; and 
sometimes when I think of such things I lose some 
, temper, and say hard words. Don’t print this, friend 
R., at least not with my name or address. I suppose 
probably it is foolish to write any thing about it; 
but you always seem to be so friendly to everybody 
that it seems like talking to an old acquaintance. 
X. Y. 4. 
Friend X. Y. Z., do not get blue over your 
misfortunes. There is a moral to your story 
that may do somebody else some good, if it 
does not help you any ; and the moral is, to 
stand on your own feet. Never ask anybody 
to indorse with you, if it is a possible thing 
to avoid it, and then you never need indorse 
with anybody else. If any of your friends 
feel hurt, and take offense because you re- 
fuse to do such a favor for them, they are 
not real true friends. Very likely, sooner 
or later they will be glad you did refuse to 
accommodate them. Don't ever let sucha 
thought enter your head as being ** smashed.” 
'Tam fully convinced that people sometimes 
give up, and let things go, when resolute 
‘holding-on would put them in good shape. 
Now, just mind what I say, will you? Let 
this be a lesson for you, but do not give up 
one bit. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE REASON WHY WE DO NOT 
GET ANY MORE THAN WE DO. 

To-day, on Thanksgiving-day, I feel inclined to 
think more about Blasted Hopes than about thanks, 
as the season around here can be called a poor one, 
I began the season with 18 colonies, and had 15 
swarms, so that I have now 38 colonies. These gave 
me 354 Ibs. comb honey, and 150 Ibs. extracted. 1 
don't think many bee-keepers from this part of 
the country will report, as the honey-crop is a very 
small one. A while ago I had a talk with a stran- 
ger, Whom | happened to meet, and who claimed to 
be a bee-keeper with 80 colonies. While talking I 

| asked him if he reported his honey crop; he said,— 

“No, sir, L won't.” 

Inquiring more, he replied: 

“ Yes, if it had been 4 good yeur I would have re- 
ported; but if I look at the bee-papers, and find 
that some who had a large crop say that they had so 
and so many years’ experience, and they had man- 
aged so as to have much surplus: meaning that, on 
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the other hand, they who got only 10 Ibs. surplus | 
per colony don’t understand the business, and that 
keeps many from reporting, any way. Even with 
the experience of 100 years, and a management 
superior to all others, if there is no nectar in the 
flowers, nobody can expect much.” 

He turned, and said good-by. I asked his name; 
but he said, * No, sir; I won't tell you my name, lest 
you mention it in one of those papers; but perhaps 
next year, if I should have a good crop, I will tell 
you, and report myself." It depends on our Lord's 
blessing.” 

So he left me, and I had to think about it. 

Harvard, Ml., Nov. 27, 1884. CHAS. FAUST. 

Friend F., 1 know it is much as you say; 
but it is not only so in bee culture, but in 
every thing else, and I don’t know how to 
remedy it either, so long as the friends de- 
clare they won’t report. 








BEE CULTURE IN FLORIDA. 


A REPORT FROM ONE OF THE GIRLS WHO FOR- 
MERLY HELPED US IN THE OFFICE. 








AM still happy in the work with the bees. Iam 
now rearing queens; and with a supply of pure 
drones, and atatime when wild or common 
bees are taking their winter rest, I keep mine 
working by feeding. 

THE SPIDER PLANT IN FLORIDA. 

Plenty of pollen coming in, and one large spider 
plant that I succeeded in keeping over the hot sea- 
son is now full of bloom, and starts the bees out at 
5 Pp. M., very much like robbing. I should be glad to 
have an acre blooming now. 

THE PARTRIDGE PEA. 

During the season of the partridge-pea bloom, the 
bees paid no attention to figwort or spider plant, 
or even the dripping banana-blooms, though the 
amount of honey seen on pea-bloom seemed very 
small beside the other plants. 

IT inclose a sample of bloom of partridge pea; I al- 
so send a small package of seed, asI think you 
would like to try it, perhaps. 

Mr. Hart, of Smyrna, does not have much faith in 
the high pine land for bees; but I have found a long 
list of honey-producing plants in this region; and 
with the cultivated groves and gardens, and the de- 
lightful sunshine, bees certainly ought to do well, 
and I believe they will. 

I scatter your price lists among neighbors, and 
there seems to be quite a boom for bees this year in 
Florida. NELLIE ADAMS. 

Sorrento, Florida, Deec., 1884. 

Thanks for your report, friend Nellie. 
And it is really true, is it, that one who used 
to work ata desk right among us is now 
succeeding in that far-off land of flowers? 
By the way, does not the spider plant grow 
continuously from year to year with you? I 
have been told, that in California, tomatoes 
grow like a shrub, and keep bearing ; and as 
the spider plant is so like the tomato in its 
habits, I should suppose this would be the 
case, and that if supplied with plenty of 
water it would bloom for months uninter- 
ruptedly. Can you tell us if thisisso? We 
want to know more about that banana with 
dripping blooms. You speak of feeding. 
About how many months in the year will 
your bees take feed? Certainly not when 
hese plants you mention are in bloom? 
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FRIEND BAUM’S TROUBLE. 

FEEDING BEES WHILE THEY ARE IN THE CELLAR, 

ETC. 

HAVE been wanting to write to you for some 
time, but I dislike to bother a man as kind as I 
think you are. But the last GLEANINGS was 
too much for me, where you speak about ask- 
ing advice of an old farmer. Now, I aman old 

soldier,.and not able to do much work, in conse- 

quence of a disability contracted in the army. I 

am neither poor nor rich, but have a good little 

farm, a good wife, and three little boys. Two years 
ago I thought I would try bees, and paid $50.00 for 
ten good strong stands of bees. Well, I] was green: 
but I increased to 30, and sold $75.00 worth of comb 

honey, and had plenty for my own table. Then I 

had such glorious fun in hiving the new swarms, 

and lost only the first one. 

Late in the fall I put them in my cellar, which is 
very large; and when spring came I had lost one. 
I put them out, and then lost five or six by spring 
dwindling. I could have saved them, if IT had had 
sense enough to feed them. But, all right so far. 

This summer we have made but little honey, and 
this fall I found I had 14 that had but little honey. 
I gota barrel of A sugar, and fed them as they 
seemed to need it. I fed them by putting the syrup 
in shallow pans on top of the frames, but under the 
hood or upper story. I fed at night to avoid rob- 
bers. Two weeks ago! put them in the cellar, and 
since they have beenin there they won't eat their 
feed. They seem to be lively, but I know they have 
almost no honey. Now, I have bothered you all 
this time to ask you, “ How shall I get them to eat?" 
Ido not wish to double them up, and I should like 
to keep them until spring, for I know that bees will 
be scarce here in the spring. I keep the cellar dark. 

GERMAN CARP. 

I see you have acarp-pond too. Ihave had one 
two years. We took out several this fall to eat. 
They were about 18 inches long. They are nota 
very good fish, but still they do to eat. We still 
have one in a box, that we expect to eat on Christ- 
mas. GEORGE W. BAUM. 

Delphi, Ind., Dec. 22, 1884. 

Why, frienc B., you have been through 
one winter and summer, and, [ should say, 
managed nicely. It would have been better. 
of course, had you commenced feeding a little 
earlier. Your plan of feeding was all right. 
and a very few days with such an arrange- 
ment ought to have given them enough tor 
winter. There seems to be a difliculty in 
feeding bees in the cellar; for even if they 
do take it, it is apt to make them uneasy and 
discontented. Are you sure they have not 
enough to last them until we have warm 
weather enough so you can set them out for 
afly? After the flight they will eat the feed 
all right without any trouble. You might 
try feeding candy, as advised in the A BC 
book, and in our recent back numbers.— 
Thanks for your item about the carp-pond. 
But, you are the first one who has reported 
that carp are not very good for food. So 
they can be kept some time in a box or tub, 
can they? This is an important item.—I 
think your bees will certainly take the syrup, 
bgp if made quite thick, before they 
will starve. They will certainly eat candy 
any way, if you put it in small lumps right 


' over the cluster. 
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We are happy to tell you that we commence the 


new year with 5145 names. You may remember, | 


that last year we started with 4275. May God bless 


you, friends, for the ready support you have given | 


my poor efforts in your behalf. 


SMITH'S HONEY-RACK. 


THE honey-rack shown on page 841, last issue, be- | 


longing to friend Smith, we shall not offer for sale, 


as he prefers to supply the trade himself. His cir- | 
cular, which he will be glad to mail you, gives full , 


prices and particulars as to how the racks are to be 
used, 


DECLINE IN PRICES. 
TALWays fecl happy whenIcan offer you cer- 


tain lines}of goods that are greatly called for, ata | 
reduction. Now it seems to me, friends, it is a | 


pretty good idea to have a journal that is able to 
tell you twice a month all about the decline in 


prices of such things as bee-keepers are obliged to | 


buy, more or less. Don’t you think so? 


REDUCTION IN HALF-POUND JELLY-TUMBLERS. 


WE can now furnish a neater and prettier tum- | 


bler than we ever had before for 3 cts. each, 25 cts. 
for 10, $2.40 per 100, or $22.50 per 1000. These are 
what are usually sold as jelly-tumblers with tin top. 
By laying on a piece of paper of the proper thick- 
ness, before the top is put on, the tumblers can be 
shut as tight as a corked bottle. 


MUELLER'S LIFE OF TRUST. 
It has always pained me,in showing this book 


and explaining it to friends who were learning to | 


trust in3God, to be obliged to tell them the price 


was so high. We are now enabled to offer it, neatly | 
bound in cloth, for only 60 cts. If wanted by mail, | 
postage will be 10 cts. extra. This is the latest edi- | 


tion, with engravings of all the buildings, ete. 


DISCOUNTS UNTIL JANUARY 1). 


INSTEAD of 3 per cent, the discount will be 2 per | 
cent off on orders for goods of any description, receiv- | 
ed before Jan. 15. The regular discount of 10 percent | 


that we have been giving on fdn. and sections will 
also be held open until! Jan. 15. We do this as an in- 
ducement for sending orders now instead of dur- 
ing the rush a little later. The offer of 10,000 Sim- 
plicity sections for _#40.00 is also continued till the 
fifteenth. 


DATE YOUR PRICE LISTS AND CIRCULARS, 
As for me, L like to see every thing dated, and I 
like to see advertisements and circulars tell what | 
time of year the goods are fit to send out. Ihave | 
been watching price lists of plants lately, to see at 
what time of year small-fruit men are ready to; 
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' send out strawberry arid raspberry plants; but 
there is not a single circular that tells when they 
will be ready. It is just my luck to be sending for 
something out of season. Why not state in your 
price list just when you will be ready to send straw- 
berries, eggs for hatching, carp for stocking ponds, 
cte.? You see, we are green in the business, and 
are almost always “ wanting to know, you know.” 


BEES AND CIDER-MILLS, , 
ONE of our bee conventions proposes to petition 
the Legislature to abate the nuisance of cider-mills; 
that is, the nuisance to bee-keepers. I am afraid, 
| friends, if you start out that way the cider-mill men 
will be sending a petition to have the nuisance of 

' bee-keeping abated. The bee-friends suggest that 


- | the cider-mill men be obliged to keep the bees out 


| by sereens of wire cloth. Well, suchscreens will fix 
| the matter, without doubt; but, who is to pay for 
| them? The friendly way would be to divide the ex- 
pense between both parties, or let the party making 
the most complaint bear the larger part of the ex- 
| pense. I think, for the sake of peace and harmony, 
| [ would furnish{the wire cloth and put it on myself. 
_ It seems a sad thing for neighbors to appeal to law 
or legislation in defense of their separate indus- 
tries. 


SPLDER PLANT AND FIGWORT. 

It is a fact, friends, that if you want to have either 
| of the above plants in perfection the first year, they 

must be started in a greenhouse, or in boxes by the 

window. By doing this you will get figwort to yield 
, a full crop of honey the first year, and the spider 
plant may be made to commence blossoming out- 
doors in June; and if the ground is rich and deep, 
the plants will grow to a monstrous size by Septem- 
| ber or October. It is a peculiarity of the spider 
plant, that it continues to grow and put forth blos- 
| soms just as long as the season will permit. So long 

as the present demand for the seeds continues, these 
| will pay all expense of cultivation, to say nothing 
| about the honey. If any one can furnish us seed of 
| the Epilobium augustifolium, or, in fact, any one of 
| this family of * purple fireweeds,” as they are some- 
| times called, we shall be very glad to get them. See 


| engravings on page 726. 


A VERY PRETTY PRICE LIST FOR A SMALL SUM OF 
MONEY. ‘ 

FriEND A. L. Swinson, of Goldsboro, N. C., has 
just had a very neat job done at our office, in the 
way of a price list on a single sheet of GLEANINGS 
| paper. He had 20 lbs. of paper, which makes about 
4000 sheets. The regular rate would be $5.00; but 
as about two-thirds of the sheet was covered with 
matter in fine type, we charged him $8.00 for the 
| 4000. This would be at the rate of 5 circulars for a 
; cent. The unoccupied portion of the sheet forms 
the letter-head, and it is closely ruled, so that a 
good deal of matter can be put on when need be. 
| The blank side of the sheet can also -be used for 

writing, so that friend 8. can give every correspond- 

ent a price list every time he writes. If you want 
| to see what a neat job we can get up for five for a 

cent, just ask friend 8. fora sample. Of course, we 
| can not furnish them at this very ‘low price untess 
; 4000 or 5000 are ordered at a time. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BEE CULTURE. 
Tus is the title of anew book from our friend 
Rev. Wm. Ballantine, of Sago, 0. Although the 
book does not contain much that is new, friend B. 
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has done his work well, for he is a man of talent 
and education, and, I believe, a successful bee-keep- 
er. One of the new features we find in the book is a 
home-made circular saw, illustrated and described. 
The engraver has, however, made very bad work in 
picturing the implement, and I am sorry to say 
that his printers have done wretchedly in the get- 
up of the book. I do not believe it pays, friends, to 
have books made at offices unaccustomed to such 
work. Perhaps friend B. will have out a new edi- 
tion soon, with these typographical errors and 
faulty presswork remedied. Perhaps these things 
will not be noticed so much by those who do not 
make printing a business. The book is mailed, in 
paper covers, for 50 cts.; cloth bound, 75 cts. See 
advertisment. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR 1885. 

GLEANINGS, with all its faults and failings, even 
during this time of general depression in business, 
is already beyond what it ever was before in the 
way of a subscription list. I feel very grateful, 
friends, to think we are able to start out with the 
first issue with almost a full subscription list. Our 
mails are so heavy now that it is about all I can do 
to.read the business part of it each day, let alone 
reading the articles that are contributed for publi- 
cation. A great portion of these will doubtless 
have to wait until a little later in the season before 
we can find a place for them, as has happened al- 
most every year of late. When the friends send in 
their subscription it comes quite natural for them 
to send a report or article, and we are glad to have 
them do so; and even though we can not use them 
all as soon as they appear, they are, most of them, 
just as valuable a few months later, It has been 
the general impression, that 1884 had given a rather 
poor crop of honey; but the reports that come in 
with the subscriptions seem to me to indicate that 
the crop has been at least a fair one. There are 
bee-kcepers enough in our land to give a fair sup- 
port to all the journals; and bee-journals, like in- 
dividuals, differ widely. Therefore, friends, if one 
journal does not please you, quietly drop it and take 
unothér. Sofar as Iam concerned I do not expect 

-in fact, it would be strange if GLEANINGS did suit 
everybody. For my part I am quite willing you 
should take some other, if you prefer it; and when- 
ever I meet you I will try to be just as willing to ex- 
tend a neighborly hand as if you were one of our 
own subscribers. 


GROOVING-SAWS THAT SMOKE. 

SeEVERALOf the triends speak about having troub- 
le with saws for grooving the ends of the bolt of 
plank for making section boxes. The trouble is, 
that you have too many teeth in your saws, or they 
are not filedinthe proper shape. Now, then, friends, 
it is very important to have this matter exact. We 
have had years of experience, and know all about 
it; and if you do just as I tell you your teeth won't 
smoke, and one man can push the bolts over the 
saw, without fatigue either. The teeth must be 
large. Small ones fill with dust, and clog up. For 
a six-inch grooving-saw, the points of the teeth 
should be fully three-fourths of an inch apart, and 
they must be filed so the shape will be according to 
the diagrams given in the ABC book, We have 
sent out saws that were not made as they should be, 
before we knew any better. In many cases the best 
way to fix the saw will be to take out every other 
tooth. If they are a little more than three-fourths 


| raising bees and queens for the market. 
| menced the season with about 150 colonies, and add- 
| ed by purchase, 125; so you can form some idea how 





of an inch apart, it wouldjnot matter. A good stout 
gummer or emery-wheelis then needed. Where the 
fault has been ours, I will pay the expense of fix- 
ing them. 


DAMAGING A BEE-KEEPER’S REPUTATION BY 
CUSING HIM OF ADULTERATING HIS HONEY. 

My friends, if your reputation is what it ought to 
be, I do not believe a slander can hurt you in the long 
run, to any great extent. Such stories do not often 
stick long.to the name of afgood man. Ynstead of 
getting greatly stirred up about this matter of 
adulteration, be so frank and open in your business, 
and so willing to let everybody see what you are do- 
ing, and how you do it, that when any such charge 
is made against you it will of itself recoil back on 
the one who started it. I can not remember that I 
ever knew a good man very much hurt by stories 
circulated about him. There are people in almost 
every neighborhood, ‘whose standing is such that 
nobody thinks of accusing them of such work. Well, 
your business is to set quietly about it and make 
yourself one of that kind of people; and then if 
anybody accuses you wrongfully it will be like 
throwing muddy water on a duck’s back. It will 
slip off so quick that nobody will notice it, and even 
you yourself will not be conscious of having been 
harmed. Ra reas ic 

BEES AND QUEENS DURING 1884. 

OUR queen-clerk reports as follows: Queens sold 
during 1884, 3596. Of the above’ number, 2408 were 
untested queens. Pounds of bees sold, 470. As a 
great part of them (perhaps the greater part of the 
bees and queens) were sold during the spring’months, 
the average price would be perhaps $1.50 each for 
the untested, and, say, $3.00 each for the tested 
queens. The average price of bees by the pound 
was perhaps $3.00, making asum total of, bees and 
queens about $8586. The tested and select tested 
queens were all reared in our own apiary, or in that 
of Neighbor H.; but it is impossible to say how 
many of the untested {queens we ‘reared, as in the 
early spring months we bought queens from the 
South in jlarge* quantities, andintroduced them to 
our hives. Probably one-half_of,the whole number 
of untested were of our own raising; therefore if 
we deduct $1800 for untested queens purchased 
from the South, we shall have about $6780 as the 
proceeds of our own apiary, devoted entirely to 
We com- 


AC- 


well it pays to rear bees_'and queens for the market. 
Labor all together cost perhaps $1000, including cost 
of correspondence, Ve 

j CARP IN OHIO. 

Two or three years ago, Mr. FE. B. Blakeslee, a 
neighbor living within a mile or two, got some Ger- 
man carp, and put them ina pond containing per- 
haps 14 acres. Mr. B.is one of our bee-keeping 
friends, as many of you may remember. Well, I 
had not heard about his carp! for some time, but to- 
day he informs me’ that_his pond is so full there is 
hardly room for all/of, them, and,that in warm 
weather they. may be seen along the shores in great 
numbers. If you keep perfectly still, great big fel- 
lows will rise up in full: sight, but disappear at the 
tirst movement.c And now, comes the wonderful 
part‘of friend B.'s fish story. If you keep still long 
enough, you may often see them stick their heads 
out of the water along the banks, to pick grass; 
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and when I laughed at this new feature, he said 
with great earnestness he could assure me the herb- 
age was kept clean, clear around the pond. You 
see, they want vegetable food, and he has not pro- 
vided it for them, and so they come around the wa- 
ter’s edge as cows go around the corn-field, nipping 
off every thing within reach. He says they are the 
best fish for food he ever ate in his life. They have 
used perhaps half a dozen of them, some of them 
great big strapping fellows. His pond has no run- 
ning stream, but is simply a cavity between the 
hills, filled with rain water. He has had a large- 
sized carp for some time ina large tub or tank, 
perhaps 8 feet across, where he waters his cattle 
and horses. and his dog sometimes tries to worry it. 
The carp and dog make aregular show of fight on 
both sides. When you come to sce me we will take 
the horse and buggy, and go over and look at all 
these funny things, providing it is warm weather. 


SUPPLY - DEALERS, AND THE BRADSTREET MER- 
CANTILE AGENCY. 

OUR friends may not all be aware, that us soon as 
they get to doing business, and begin to advertise 
bee-supplies, their standing will soon be quoted in 
Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency. As arule, these 
different agencies endeavor to give the best report 
of aman that they can consistently; that is, with- 
out doing harm by recommending a man who is not 
worthy of confidence. I need hardly say, that it be- 
hooves every one to work for a good record or re- 
port. Well, we are, at the present time, having 
quite a little business with the Bradstreet Com- 
pany; and us we are better able, perhaps, to quote 
the standing of the bee-keepers than any other in- 
stitution in the world, this company desires us to 
correct their reports when they are wrong. Now, I 
um very sorry to be obliged to tell them that they 
have got any bee-man too high; but when public 
safety demands it, we shall do this without fear or 
favor. The man who will not answer inquiries in 
regard to bills he is owing is not worthy of being re- 
ported trustworthy. .A year ago I mentioned that 
there were two parties contracting debts for honey, 
who could not or would not pay. T believe these 
two parties have made no new debts since then; 
but there ure one or two others whose names have 
uppeared in the bee-journals, even inthe pages of 
GLEANINGS; and these men have obtained credit, 
probably because we had permitted their articles to 
uppear in print, and it begins to look as though 
public safety demanded that our friends should be 
warned against trusting them. I shall be very sor- 
ry, as Lhave told you, to be obliged to do this; but 
it is not only right and proper, but it is customary 
in all kinds of business. It has often been said, 
that bee-men are a little above the average in intel- 
ligence and respectability. Can't we keep so clean 
a record that the same may be said in regard to 
promptness and responsibility’ 


TO THOSE WHO FIND THEIR CORRESPOND- 
ENCE BURDENSOME, 

WHENEVER you have occasion to write to certain 
parties frequently, it will be quite a help to have 
addressed and stamped envelopes lying handily, so 
that all you have to do is to slip your letter into one 
of these envelopes, and it isready for the postoflice. 
This also saves mistakes in addressing your matter. 
Quite a breeze happened at our postoffice a few 
days ago, because aman sent a letter containing 
money, and forgot to put on the State. Another 


AIDS 





party even sent for the postoffice detectives, to 
have them recover a lost letter; and when found, 
the woman who sent it addressed it, by mistake, to 
a firm that had no existence. Now, then, how shall 
we get a supply of envelopes and postal cards with 
the addresses plainly printed? Why, let each man 
who has something to sell furnish them to his cus- 
tomers free. Our clerk who sends out orders, by 
my advice wrote to the principal firms of whom we 
buy goods, and asked for a few envelopes bearing 
their name and address. Almost without exception 
they came promptly; and where we have been in 
the habit of sending a good many orders, they were 
all stamped ready to mail. We finally found we 
had so many of them, that Mr. Gray made a sort of 
revolving book-rack, with pigeon-holes in it. There 
are 48 of the pigeon-holes, and a great part of them 
are now full, and the stamps that are on the envel- 
opes will go a good way toward paying for the whole 
institution. Now, then, if we want to get an order 
off in a hurry, we just jot it down on a piece of pa- 
per, and push it into the proper envelope, and it is 
all ready for the postoffice. Any man who is doing 
business can well afford to furnish stamped envel- 
opes to those who buy goods of him. Another 
thing: It takes a mental effort to remember ad- 
dresses, and write them right. By the arrangement 
I have suggested, a great part of the labor of corre- 
spondence is done by the printing-press, and done 
nicely. Every clerk in the office now has envelopes 
and postal cards printed to all parties with whom 
she is likely to have much business. 











CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Champlain-Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet at Addison House, Middlebury, Vt., on 
Thursday, Jan. 8, 1885. J. E. CRANE, Sec. 


The annual meeting of ‘the: Maine meee yA 


Association will be held at Dexter, Me., Jan. 20, 21, 
and 22. F. O. ADDITON. Pres. 
PRA Wo. Hoyt, See. 


The ith annual meeting of the Nebraska State 
L. K. A. will be held at Tecumseh, Neb., on Wed., 
Thurs., and Friday, Jan. 14, 15, and 16, 1885. 

M. L. TRESTER, Sec. 


The Mahoning - Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its next meeting in the Town Hall at New- 
ton Falls, on the third Thursday, Jan. 15, 188. The 
meeting will be instructive as well as interesting. 

Lordstown, 0., Dec. 15, 1884. FE. W. TURNER, Sec. 


The North-Eastern Ohio and North-Western Pa. 
Bee-keepers’ Association will hold its sixth annual 
convention in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, corner of 10th 
and Peach Sts.. Erie, Pa., Wednesday and Thursday, 
Jan. 14th and 15th, 1885. First-class hotel accommo- 
dations at the Wileox House, $1.00 per day. to those 
attending the convention. A general invitation is 
extended to all. C. H. Coon, See. 

New Lyme, Ohio. 


NORTH-EASTERN BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION, 


The sixteenth annual convention of the North- 
Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
the City Hall at Syracuse. N. Y.,on the 21st, 22d, 
und 23d days of January, 188. The executive coim- 
mittee are determined to maintain the high stand- 
ing and enviable reputation the association has 
justly gained in the past, and proposes to outdo all 
former cfforts, at the coming convention. The 
meeting will surely be the largest and most inter- 
esting ever held in America. No keeper can at- 
ford to stay at home. All are invited. All imple- 
ments of the apiary sent to the society will be prop- 
erly arranged, to compare favorably with others on 
exhibition, and will be disposed of or returned as 
the owner directs. Reduced rates for board at 
hotels. L. C. Root, Pres. 

Geo. W. Hovsgs, Sec. 
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APIARY FOR SALE. 


Inu 
first-class condition, all on Simplicity frames; with | 
%imported queens, my own importation. My rea- | 
son for selling is, I have a large apiary in Southern 
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00d location, with 70 colonies of bees, all in | 


Arkansas, and it is too far to give attention to both | 


of them. 
with fixtures, every thing that you want and need, 
hives, sections, honey - extractor, honey - knives, 
smoker, 150 hives, ete., here is a good chance. Bees 
are Italian, Holy- Land, and Syrian. All first-class. 
Price on application. Address 
LOUIS WERNER, 
sal 1 2d Edwardsville, Madison Co., Ill. 


UEENS BY RETURN MAIL. | am now 
up with my orders, and can send by return 


mail. Send me your orders, and help me out of the 
fire. . T. WILSON, 
litfa Nicholasv ilie, Jessamine C O., Ky. 


see advertisement in| 
3btfd 


SALE AND RETAIL. 
another column. 


Extablished 1855. 


~ HEADQUARTERS 


BRESWA 


We have constantly on hand a 

large stock of Domestic, eporees: 
and Retined Beeswax in original shape, which we 
offer to manufacturers of Comb Foundation at low- 
est prices. 

wanted. Address 

- ECKERMANN & WILL 
wae Bleachers & Refiners. 





namrare ioe 


WANTED. 


A competent and reliable man to take an interest 
in, or as employe in an Apiary and Nursery com- 
bined. Best of references given and required. 
24-1d Address FE. L. SINGL ETON, Flemingsburg, Ky. 


FLAT - Fo 


quantities, 


BOTTOM comB FOUNDATION. 


the pound. 


_J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS. 
Sole Manufacturers, 
——S SPROT T BROOK, MONT, ©0., N. 





-VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 





3 tdb r JNO. VAN DERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 
BEE - HIVES! 
The Cheapest Hives, Sections, and 


Frames, Made and For Sale by 
24tfdb T. ALG UN N, Tullahoma, 


WANTED I want a correspondence with some 
# one who can give ood reference, and 
wants to buy or rent a —— = Bork or either; ; 


or work for wages. HEWS, 
24-5db Potts’ Station, Pope Co., Ark. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, CINCINNATI, O. 


.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to | 
Itfd | 


Tenn. 





PLS 
Bee-Keepe rs, 


If anybody wants to buy a good apiary, | 





Rii-HIVES, SECTIONS, a0 


Our New Shop Completed, and Muchinery 
at Work. 











We claim the best facilities for furnishing sup- 
plies in the South-East. Our Factory will be equip- 
ped with the best and latest improved machinery, 


| which will enable us to furnish our goods up to the 
| times, and we will furnish all kinds at very reason- 


able prices. Parties needing supplies would do 
weil to see our prices before buying. 


QUEENS AND BEES FOR 1885. 


The Albinos Ahead, and We Make a Spe- 
cialty of Them, 


Those who wish early queens should order early, 


~ | as orders must be filled in rotation. 
ADANT'S FOU ND A’ TION FACTORY, WHOLE- | 


| ld 


SYRACUSE, WN. ¥. | 


B.—We have low treight rates to all points on | , : , 
| following prices: 


| 


! 


High side-walls, 4 to 14 square feet to | 
Circular and samples free, | 


For prices, address 


S. VALENTINE & SON, 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


| For Pleasure and Profit. A new book 

of 172 pages. Profusely illustrated, 
| and up to the times. By Rev. W. Bal- 
\lantine. Price 50 and 75 cents. <Ad- 
NEW CONCORD, MUSK. Co., O 


BEES, 


dress the author, 


HALF A MILLION READY 


Write to us for prices, stating quantity | 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


We will sell pound sections during January ut the 


Per one thousand, s 450 
Per five thousand, 21 00 
Per ten thousand, 40 00 


BERLIN FRUIT- BOX CO., 
Berlin Hights, Erie Co., oO. 


te 


PATENT 
FOUNDATION 


MILLS 5 °° 


W.C.PELHAM 
MAYSVILLE,KY 


DADANT’S 





FOUNDATION 


. is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 


ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 


| est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 


| cago, Tl.; 


. Arthur Todd, 





in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

It is eee for sale by Messrs. A. a a man, Chi- 
. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dow agiac, “Mich, : ; Dougherty & McKee, ving ee af 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
JF., Freeburg, Il.; Wm. Ballantine, Sago, O.; E. 8. 
‘Armstrong, Jerseyville, I.; H. Drum, Adelphi, O.: 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Fad E. 
Kretchmer, Coburg, Iowa; E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N. 
Y.3 Get Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; and numerous 
other dealers. 

Write for samples free, Tn ade of supplies, 
accompanied with 150 Comp imentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Sbtfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ulinois. 
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BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN cistwitere Yt“con SUPPLIES 


tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 
new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


ITALIAN QUEEN S AND BEES. 


J.C. SAYLES, 
1-12db Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 


i ITALIAN QUEENS. 


6 WARRANTED QUEENS FOR $5.C0. 
Write for Circular. J.T. WILSON, 
lifa NICH ILASVILLE, KY. 


FOR SALE. 


I have 2500 lbs. of extra clover and basswood hon- 
ey mixed (mostly clover) put up in barrels and half- 
barrels, that I will sell at 8c per Ib., delivered at de- 
pot here. Honey well ripened and capped before 
it was extracted. Barrels are oak, iron bound, 

painted, and waxed, and hold about 360 Ibs. each. 

ili sell in quantity tosuit purchaser. Sample sent 
if desired, package included. 

FRANCIS R. JOHNSON, 
1 Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 
FOR SALE. 

I have for sale to the highest bidder, 30) one-pound 
boxes of white-clover honey, with Jones labels; also 
two 55-lb. cans of fruit-blossom honey, and two 55- 
Ib. cans of sumac and clover, - extracted, and 
geet quality. H. MOYER, 

Hill ( wnureh, Berks Co., Pa. 


I WANT TO EXCHANGE 


Langstroth Simplicity Hives in flat, Sections, Cases, | 
Brood-Frames, or white-poplar sections, for Italian 
Bees. Address J.B. MASON, 

Id Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


BEE=HIVES, 
ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 
COMB FOUNDATION, 


-—AND— 
Bee - Keepers’ Supplies Generally. 
Price List Sent Free. 
J. J. HURLBERT. 
Lyndon. Whiteside Co.. Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


Al', H. P .wrought-iron tubular boiler and en- 
gine, in working order. Price on cars, $115.00. 
1-4db Address J.D. ENAS, Napa, Cal, 


B RED-CLOVER ¢ 
If you want Italian Bees that will work on red 
clover, and that are gentle to handle, you can get 
them of me. Send for my circular. It tells you 


how to successfully introduce queens. and of the 
Safety Introducing and Shipping Queen-Cage. 


Address 
F. BOOMHOWER, 
\ttd _ Gallupville, Schoharie Co.. N. Y. 


WANTED. 


A good position for an apiary, with about 5 or 10 
acres of land, with or without bees. Aadress, with 
full particulars, M. L. TAPLIN 
ld Adell, Sheboygan Co., Wis. 











1-11 Imo 








Basswood-Trees. 


Basswood-trees 1 to 3 feet high, - - $1.5) per 100 
Hard-maple trees, 3to5 feet high, - - 1.50 per 100 
Mountain-ash, ornamental, 3 to 5 feet, 10 cts. apiece. 
Address ENRY WORTH, 
Itfd Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
DANT’ s FOUNDATION FACTORY. WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 3btfd 





FOR ONE-POUND. SECTIONS OF 


COMB HONEY. 


Tus box hasa bit of “red 
tape "’ attached to it to carry 
It makes a safe pack- 
| age for a single section of 


PASTEBOARD BOXES 


—s Wk carry,or it can ‘te packed in a 
SERONE. ‘i trunk, if he wants. It can be 
opened in an instant. The 

price of the box is 2 cts. each, 

: set up; in the flat, 15 cts. for 
10; package of 25, 35 cts.; $1.20 per 100; or $11.00 per 
1000; 10,050, $100. Colored lithograph labels for 
putting on the sides, two kinds, one for each side, 


| $3.50 per 1000. A package of 25, labeled on both 


sides, as above, 60 cts. By mail, 30 cts. more. They 
can be sold, labeled on one side or both sides, of 
course. We have only one size in stock, for Sim- 
plicity sections. Sample by mail, with a label on 
each side, 5 cts. If you wantthem shipped in the 


flat, labels already pasted on, the price will be one 
| cent each additional, for labels. 


A.I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





JOB LOT OF WIRE CLOTH 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 

Such a brisk demand has sprung up for this, and 
our customers seem to be so nuch pleased with the 

oods, we have succeeded in getting another. still 
Coeae lot, of one of the largest manufacturers of 
wire cloth in the world. Please bear in mind that 
the only way in which we can afford to sell it at the 
very low price of 1% cts. per sq. ft. is by selling the 
entire remnant just as it is put up. We have now 
in stock the followiug pieces. As fast as it is sold, 
each piece is crossed out, and the next issue will 
show what remains 
PP an saga —3 -- 74 containing respectively 50, 50, and 

w Width 10 in ineches.—4 rolls, containing rospectively 72, 70, 65, 
and 75 square feet. 

Width. 11 inches.—One roll, containing 80 square feet. 

Width 12 inches.—5 rolls, containing respectively, 80, 100, 90, 
90. and 100 squ*re feet. 

Width, M4 inches.—1 roll, containing 116 square feet. 

Width, 16 inches.—4 rolls, containing respectively, 60, 150, 139, 
and 118 square feet. 

Width, 20 inches.—1 rol, containing 150 square feet. 

Width, $2 inches. —2 rolls, containing respectively, 250, and 
180 squ*re feet. 

—- th, 24 ine hes.--11 rolls, conteiniog | seapaatie ely, 50, 55, 72, 
20. 20, 30 80, 110. 60, 110, and eo uare f: 

Width, % inches.—5 rolls, ining Sespoctiid ys 55 97, 100, 
143. and 250 square feet. 

Width. % inches.—13 rolls, containing semmectivety , 69, 215, 40, 
a 200, 210, 216. 200, 215. 216, 65, 200. and 20° sqnare fee 

Width. 27 inches.—One ro 1, containing 23 square fe et. 

Width. 28 inches.—11 rolls, containing wespactipety, 58, 93, 
150 116. 200, 115, 40, 230. 230, 190, and 2¢4 square fee 

key 2%” inches,—9 rolls, containing sompecttvaly, 110, 210, 





| 25. 72. 90. 190, 6?. 270, and 115 square feet. 


Ww idth, 2 inches.—5 rolls, containing respectively, 150, 172, 
*, 41. and 133 suaory fee 
idth. 34 inches. 4 rolls, containing respectively, 265, 270, 
85 ond 120 square feet. 
uss 36 inches,—7 — a eae respectively, 80, 270, 200, 
60. 150, yr and 120 squa 
Width, 28 inches.—5 opie rebatediithad respectively, 75, 316, 300, 


| 290. and 316 square feet 


Width, 40inches.—5 rolls, containing respectively, 309, 275, 
320, 166. and 125 square feet 
wiles, 42 inches.—One roll, containing 245 square feet. 
Width, 48 inches.—One roll. containing (40 square feet. 


A.I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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Contents of this Number. SOMETHING NEW. 
Bees in India. .... css..-ceee-.- 72 , Hind’s Report................ it 
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BO-FAIEE. skp ee ub) cchovcckn cag | SERIA, «oo. odes cee calves 12 |} " 
Boheml an Oats. os ® Kennedy's Report . 59 | utagiarion, greatly increased my facilities for man 
Boy Bee-keeper. 56, | Loops Re Ore. «-. 8 | 
PPV wee eenees sees } @S.... o 
huckwhead paca deel Peete - Minnesota. Setstiads si ey Apiar yY su } 2) plies, 
Candle oney on Frames. I nnle’s Tilals......... soe It will be to your adv antage to send for price list 
Pay: , 65, 66 | . 55 
(arb tbnand Giuher as | ede, Merwe | Before purchasing, cleewhers. , Cask peta for bees- 
circu =P Raa be | pti wg wee i ve o oes 
, tion at Lansing....... | , Introducing..... . 2 | ¢ 
c “nwentio a vy bh sae . | poo ly hao pony eg buddy ape HS } *tfdb Council Pinte iG 
Do 8s | ee 2 eports Discour ng.. + Dn ee 
pore healer erase bays 52 Ret rts Encouraging........49 NTEL To exchange Italian queens for two 
rain esse Paracel ee Ley ay a. cee money, for Cold. _ 1 or three barrels of extracted honey. 
P ‘omb Hon’ yu nta TOATA. .. ccc cece enee ore 

Kpilo fies Angwediioliue. 48 | Saws, Filing..................: 4 2tfdb 8. HALL, Kirby’ 8 Creek, Jackson Co., Ala. 
Extractor, Solar.............. 46 | Saws, Foot-power. af 
A ireweed............. Smokers, Care of. ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 

Forege heaves... -; ... i -, --R = See advertisement in another column 8btfd 
Frames, Reversible. *s Willow. herd... 2. ence se jess | re 
Glasses, Colored..............57 | Workers from Fer’ Worker.. 2 | Wholesale and Retail 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. RE - KEEPERS’ + SUPPLIE 

The Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Association will Poplar and Basswood Sections a Specialty. 

hold their next meeting in C sa Lyte — | SEND 2-CENT STAMP for SAMPLE and PRICE. 
—_—_—_—_—__""" , 5. D, BUELL, UNION CITY, MICH. 
The annual meeting of the Maine Bee-Keepers’ 2tfdb 





Association will be held at Derter, Me., Jan. 20, 21, | = 3 
and 22. F. O. Appiton. Pres. | 
Wn. Hoyt,Sec. s 


The Bee-Keepers’ Association of Hamilton and, One Pelham Foundation Mill, with Tank, Heater, 
‘Tipton Counties, Ind., will hold its next morting at | Dipping-boards, and Table for mill to stand on, 
Cc oon Hamilton Co., on Friday, Feb. 6, $15.00. Also 18 chaff hives, $2.50 each. Six of these 

JNO. FRITZ, See. D. ame, Pres. are Root’s Simplicity, 4 with portico, and 10 or 12 
ee yee ror 1 . > - 

The sixteenth annual convention of the North roan nay 4 ad ig inch ‘stuf. stapes eae .Wovice Ex 





Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 

the City Hall at Syracuse, N. Y.,on the 2Ist, 22d, _ SOHN H. DANIEL, 

and 28d days of January, 1885. L C. Root, Pres. Cumberland, Guernsey Co., O. 
Gzo. W. House,Sec. ANTED.—A second-hand Barnes Foot-pow- 
The Northeastern Mich. Bee-Keepers’ Associa- er Saw, for hive-making. Address 

tion will hold its third annual convention Feb. 4th, | 2d Wma. Wason, Rockdale, Milam Co., Texas. 





1885, at Vassar. Place for holding meeting will be . 
given in Feb. GLEANINGS. Send to the Secretary | CARDS. 50 Chromo Cards with name, for 


i -ertificates, and secure reduced rates. 10 cents; 25 gold bevel-edge, or 20 
for, Caprond vertifontes W. Z. HUTCHINSON, See. hidden-name cards for 20 cents. eer or P. O. 


stamps. Address C. L. BROOKS, 
2d Deansville, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


THE WORLD'S BEE- -KEE PERS’ CONVENTION, PELE pinkinby thar: 


THIs is to be held at New Orleans, on Tuesday, os 
Wednesday, and ‘Thursday, Feb. 24. 25, and 2, 188 FO R SALE! 
The bee-keepers of the world are invited to atten i ‘ 
the convention and exhibit, to be held on the above CHOICE SEED CLOVER AND PQTATOES. 














days. We have put it before you in the above By Freight or eo oot | mail 
shape 60 you will be sure not to forget it. If there | bus’ 1 | pee Ib. 
is any part of the world that is not cordially invited, 4 )\sixe Glover............... | $10 00 | $300 | 20c | 40c 
the managers will please correct. : : | White Clover... ........... 10 00 | 300/20} 40c 
Ep. GLEANINGS. | Hall's early peac hblow po- | 
tatoes.. ? ; 1 25 | 1l5e | 35c 
oe | 35c 





BEE-KEEPER erin seaman 


Please mention this Journal if asked for the above 








We have a large stock of our V-groove one-piece | advertisement. 2tfdb 
sections, and until March Ist, 18°5, will sell at reck | ~ a — — % 
bottom. ty sUST OUT, HURRAH FOR THe 

50009 one- pound sections for an even. $21 (0 | y 
10,000 * rs 40 00 “OAISEY HATCHER.MA DE 

Sample free. Send for our Illustrated Price List | SE J. HASBR 6 u (64 5G 
of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, lvee to ail. Che & << BOUND BROOK.N.J 

SMITH & SMITH, 
2ttdb KENTON, HARDIN CO., 0. BEE=KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


BEE-BOOKS, & LE CONTE PEAR=-TREES 
FOR SALE. 


One ew sent postpaid for 40 cents. 





Bee-Hives and Supplies. 








~Atfdb oe: Gi UND N, » Tullahoma, Tonn. 

We have remodeled our machinery, and can fill | 
orders on short notice. If wanted, odd sizes made. | 
Send orders now before the rush comes. We have | 
a ety &, rr — é We give 3 per cent dis- 
count eb. 1. ce list free. Lu 

B. J. MILLER & CO.. Other sizes, larger, (x0. vs eeecccc eB 

es , larger, tO 5x6...... 66. ...e ee 

2-12d Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind . Send for price list and sample. 

MADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND PARKER NEWTON, 


RETAIL, See advertisement in another column. | EARLVILLE, - fpavmor CO., - N. Y. 
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GLEANINGS IN 


Honey COLIN. 


CITY “MARKE TS. 


Sr. Lours.—Honey.—There is not much demand 
for honey at present. Southern extracted in_ bar- 
rels is worth from 5@6c; choice Northern, in kegs, 
jase. A small retail demand for comb honey. 
White clover, 16@l%e in 1-lb. sections; in 2-lb. see- 
tions, 15@ie. Dark honey not wanted. Beeswaz, 
26@29',c. Receipts —— and demand light. 

T. ANDERSON & Co., 
108 N. Third S8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


DetTROIT.—Honey.—The lids market has im- 
»roved somewhat since last month, the demand be- 
ng larger. Good comb honey is quoted at 12'.@l1ie. 

Jan. 10, 1884. A. B. WEED, Detroit, Mich. 





Jan. 10, 1885. 


For SALE.—I have one barrel of honey that I will 
take five cents a pound for. It is white clover, ap- 
ple blossom, and honey-dew mixed. Sample sent 
on oe 

3. B. Wesiey, La Grange, Lorain Co., O. 


1885 ITALIAN QUEENS 1885 


FROM MAY UNTIL OCTOBER. 


Tested, $2.00; Untested, $1.00. Raised from Import- 
ed mothers (Root’s Importation). Bees by the 
pound, $1.00. 3-Frame Nuclei, good queens, $3.50. 


H. J. HANCOCYF, 
SILOAM SPRINGS. BENTON CoO., ARK. 











PRK HO: SALISBURY'S |, 
CATALOGUE 


SENT FOR A TWO-CENT STAMP. 


BEE-KEEPER'S SUPPLIES AND ENGINES. 


2tfd CEDDES, NEw VORK. 


~ ALL DOVETAILED SECTIONS, 


LANGSTROTH AND | BROOD AND W be 
CHAFF HIVES, | FRAMES, 
SHIPPING - CRATES, WIRE NAILS, ETC., ETC. 
Send for Circular. 
GEO. WHEELER, ee 60., N. ¥, 


FOR SALE. 


As I intend to “go West” next February, | offer 
for sale my house and oe and 50 stands o ‘bees, - 
ood Ltalians. Some of ct queens were from A, I 
oot, and some from J Spence Dayton, Ill. I 
have more than I can take with m 
JAMES "KINGHORN, 
23-4db SHEFFIELD, BUREAU Co., ILL. 








FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION. 


High side-walls, 4 to 14 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 


R aa VAN DEUSEN & SONS. 
fo Manufacturer 
<< SPROUT BROUK. MONT. *co., N. Y. 


VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
2tfdb JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 














ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, See advertisement in 
another column. 3btfd | 


BEE CU LTURE. 


DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

It is kept for sale by Messrs. A. H. Newman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiac, Mich.; Doughert & } McKee, Indiana 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. He 
Jr., Freeburg, Ill.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., IL: E. 
8. Armstrong, Jerseyville, IL; H. Drum, Adel nrg 
Arthur Todd, Germantown, Philadelphia, te 3 
Kretchmer, Coburg, lowa; E. F. Smith, Sauyrne, N. 
Y.3 C. 7. Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; and numerous 
other dealers. 

Write for samples free, Sed peace list of supplies, 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guar antee ent inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Con Sriinete. 


JAN. 








BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN ciccwiere “it con SUPPLIES 


tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 
new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


J.C. SAYLES, 
1-I2db Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 


| For Pleasure and Profit. A new , book 
| er 172 pages. Profusely illustrated, 
| and up to the times. By Rev. W. Bal- 


| and up Price 50 and 75 cents. ” a 
dress the author, NEw CONCORD, MUSK. Co. * 


stablish ed 185: 5. 


~ HEADQUARTERS 


RESWA 


We have constantly on ee. a 
large stock of Domestic, ee ee 
and Refined Beeswax in original sha , which we 
offer to manufacturers of Comb Foundation at low- 
est prices. Write to us for prices, stating quantity 
wanted. Address 
- ECKERMANN & oo 








Beeswax Bleachers & Refiners YRACUSE, N. Y. 
. B.—We have low freight rates S all points on 
oaiie. 24-1ldb 





BEE-KEEPERS'< 
> CIRCULARS. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


GEO. M. GRAY & C0., JOB PRINTERS, 
MEDINA, OHIO. 


something New. 


Hive with reversible section cases, also Simplicity 
Hives, the same as A. I. Root makes them, at Root’s 
prices. Send for circular and price list to 
itfdb KENNEDY & LEAHY, 

Bor il. Higginsville, Lafayette Co., Mo. 











